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Jamaica Hurrieca 
“ As terrible devastation as has ever been inflicted " describes the Hurricane 
which hit Kingston and the eastern end of the island on August 17 last. 


Mizpah, Patricktown, Nasareth, Carisbrook, New Eden, Bethany, 

Beaufort, Cairn{Curran, Fulneck and Claremont have suffered, some 

more extensively than others, the latter two being completely destroyed. 
£1,000 has already been sent for immediate relief, but some 


£5,500 must be raised 
to restore damage already reported. This figure may 
be considerably higher when final reports are received. 
WE MUST HAVE HELP. Do please send now to 
Honacs E. Linpssy, Hon. Secretary, JAMAICA HURRICANE RELIEF F 


“ otueciion - ahd of 14 NEW BRIDGE $ : 
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@ This is a British Society directed by a British Board 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSION 


offers 


A TEACHING FELLOWSHIP 
in each of three departments, namely : 

AFRICAN STUDIES :: INDIAN STUDIES :: ARABIC and ISL‘ 
at $1800 per year 


Open to qualified persons from these areas having one 
Professional Degree such as a B.D., or M.A., for a 
Three to Five year period beginning Senteesher 1952 


To Engage in POST-GRADUATE STUDY and TEACHING 


APPLICATIONS CLOSE MARCH 1, 1952. 


For Application Forms or Information write to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIO 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., Presi 
































RA L treatment for Schistosomiasis 
The advantages of ‘Nilodin’ are such that it promises to become the 
drug of choice in the Ya of Schistosoma hematobium infestation. 


Clinical trials in S. mansoni, S. japonicum and S. intercalatum infestations are 
proceeding. 


%* HIGH CURE RATE HAS BEEN OBTAINED* 

* HAMATURIA CEASES WITHIN 48 HOURS 

%* COURSE OF TREATMENT ONLY 3 TO 6 DAYS 

% HOSPITALISATION UNNECESSARY 

%* PATIENTS RAPIDLY RENDERED NON-INFECTIVE 

* LOW TOXICITY 

% MASS TREATMENT OF COMMUNITIES POSSIBLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
%* EFFECTIVE ORALLY 


The compound is issued as compressed products, in bottles of 30 for individual 
treatment and 500 for mass treatment. *Lancet, 1949, i, 344 


NILOQOIN 


LUCANTHONE HYDROCHLORIDE 


ave Further information available from :— 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 








The 
SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 









50 
Mission Centres 


7 
Residential Schools 
for Cripples 


8 
Holiday Homes 
and Camps 


Please Support 


32 JOHN STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 























JUST THE BOOK YOU NEED! | 


CHRIST THE KING 9d. |} 
By G. S. PAIN 

A book of responsive service for use 

in fellowships and Youth Groups. 


THE VIGIL 9d. | 

By G. S. PAIN 
A book of meditation and prayer for } 
young people. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TODAY 5/- 
By RUPERT E. DAVIES, M.A., B.D. 
Showing the place of the Sunday School 
in the. life of the Church and its essential 

evangelistic purpose. 


THE CHURCH YOUTH CLUB 7/6 
By L. P. BARNETT, B.D. 

What is a Church Youth Club? What 

should be its aims? How can they be 

achieved? These are some of the 

questions to which this book offers 

an answer. 


For these and other books on Sunday School and 
other Youth Work, apply— 


The Methodist Youth Department 


LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.4 














Each 9d. net -s es os 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 








CHINA: AN OBJECT LESSON .y an osserver 


This pamphlet sets out briefly and factually the course of events in China, 
so that missionaries and Church leaders may take positive steps to prepare 
the Church in which they serve against a similar challenge. 


MALAYA: WHAT OF THE CHURCH »3, F. c. HEALEY 


A significant pamphlet in view of the rising interest in Malaya. 


From Missionary Society Bookrooms 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 








110 Years of Service=——— 


THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
56 GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
IS INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
IT HAS TRAINED and helped to send to other lands nearly 350 men and women 
missionary doctors. 
IT HAS HELPED their training by grants of up to £65 per annum for six years. 
IT HAS HOSPITALS in Nazareth and Damascus. 


ALL THIS WORK CONTINUES TODAY but it URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR FINANCIAL AID. Please send it to the Secretary, Dr. A. M. KERR 
| at the above address. 


The World of Today needs these men and women and this is how you can help. 
























































a THE YEAR BOOK 
|| OF EDUCATION 


r for | 
_ e.@e 
5] 1951 Edition 
eae | Published in association with 
ential THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
7/6 Joint Editors: N. HANS Ph.D., D.Litt. 
What J. A. LAUWERYS D.Sc., F.R.LC. 
ey be 
| the 
offers Never has the problem of giving adequate moral training and accept- 
able guidance to the coming generations appeared as difficult and 
poland perplexing as at present. 
ment It is this question—the relations between Education and Morals—which 


provides the central theme of the YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 
for 1951. It represents a comprehensive attempt to survey in a world- 
wide setting the nature of moral education, and the practices adopted 
by educators of all kinds. 


it 


Distinguished philosophers and theologians describe the approach to 
ethics of the great religious traditions of mankind. 


ats Contributors from all continents deal with the many problems to be 
and faced: notably the effect on youth of the aftermath of the war, the 
disintegration of family life, and the complexity of distributing between 
Church and State control of schools and responsibility for moral 
education. , 
Contributors from Asia and Africa write of the problems of Communism, 
Ooms and of work in plural communities where the decline of tribal religions 
W.1 has not been followed by the establishment of a new code of moral 


behaviour. 


This volume provides a unique work of reference for all concerned with 
religious education. 





63/- (by post 64/-) net. CANADA & U.S.A. $10.50. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
Montague House, Russell Square 


London W.C.1. 



































THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Reavisw are written by 
trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subjects which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revisw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, O. M. Green, 
Dr Victor Purcell, Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen, Peter Hume 
and T. M. Spey. 


Events in South East Asia, Ceylon, and the Near and Middle East 
are discussed by E. W. Hutchison, Miss Whittingham Jones, 
F, J. Goulding, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer, Abdy 
Hamzavie, Robert Maxwell, W. E. Pepys and J. Baeyins. 








54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


per issue (61st year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. per annum 


(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 Vicroria STREET, Date. 





Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Please send ‘Tue Asiatic Revizw’ for Twelve Months, beginning 












(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 
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DISCIPLES OF ALL NATIONS 


The Story of Christian Expansion 
by BASIL MATHEWS 


Dr. Basil Mathews was interested in missionary education all his 
life. In this book, which was his last, he tells the story of Christian 
missionaries through more than nineteen centuries : how Christianity 
met paganism when Paul preached in Galatia, when Aidan and 
Augustine were missionaries to Britain, and when Boniface cut down 
the oak of Thor in a German forest. He describes the great periods 
of expansion in the sixteenth century, and still more in the nineteenth 
century, when Christian missionaries were at work in Africa, India, 
China, Japan, Indonesia, America and the Pacific, and the Church 
for the first time became world-wide, and shows how in the twentieth 
century the younger churches have taken their places in the Christian 
family. 





Crown 8vo, 296 pp., with 7 maps, and Index. 12s. 6d. net 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


There are unprecedented opportunities for WOMEN’S WORK 
in the Churches of INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 





C.E.Z.M.S. has been invited into new areas and urgently 
requires more Recruitt—DOCTORS, NURSES, TEACHERS and 
EVANGELISTS—and FUNDS, to support existing work. 


YOUR PRAYER, YOUR GIFTS and YOUR SERVICE are needed 
by these Younger Churches. 





Please write to: 


The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 























A New Year 
Gift 


A Subscription to 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF MISSIONS 


is a welcome gift lasting throughout 
the year. The four quarterly issues 
for 1952 can be posted by the 
publishers direct to any address 
throughout the world for 12s. 6d. 
or $3.00. To facilitate placing a 
subscription, the order may be handed 
to your usual bookseller or sent to 
one of the addresses indicated below, 
whichever you prefer 


TO 


The Manager 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
LONDON : 2 Eaton Gate, 5.W.1 
NEW YORK: 156, Fifth Avenue 
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LEBANON HOSPITAL “And His fame went throughout all 
Syria, and they brought unto Him .. . 


FOR those that were possessed with devils 
MENTAL & NERVOUS DISORDERS 2 d those that were lunatick, and 
Asfuriyeh, nr. Beirut He healed them ’’—Matt. iv. 24. 


_ Founded centuries later (1900) in that same country, this was the 
first attempt to carry on there the Master’s care of the mentally 
afflicted, and thousands of men and women have now been cured or relieved. 


The Hospital is built on the “cottage system” (23 buildings), on 
an estate of 38 acres on the foothills of Mt. Lebanon, overlooking the 
Mediterrariean, and has at present 400 beds. It is international and 
voluntary, receiving patients of any nationality or creed. Payment is 
according to means, a nucleus of destitute patients being always cared 
for free of charge. Treatment is by rest, open-air life and occupational 
therapy; also by insulin and electric shock. The results are most 
encouraging, and there is a constant coming and going. 


This is the only centre in the Middle East for psychiatric training 
of doctors and nurses. A 3-year course for Lebanese student-nurses 
was established in 1948, and is being expanded for neighbouring 
countries. About 100 medical students from the American University 
of Beirut are also receiving lectures and clinical teaching. 


GREAT DEVELOPMENT of this work is possible, 
and GIFTS will be most gratefully received. 


LEBANON HOSPITAL COMMITTEE, Drayton Ho., Gordon St., London, W.C.1 



































THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 
IN A NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 


By 
Professor HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Director General of the Ecumenical Institute under the auspices 
of the World Council of Churches 


Dr. Kraemer’s book, which has been out of print for some years, has long been recognised 
as of singular importance and value. The new impression contains a fresh Introduction 
by the author, whose valiant witness during the war years recalls the ‘“ downright 
intrepidity and radical humility ” of which his book spoke. He reaffirms his serious convic- 
tion that the relation between God and man is fundamentally defective and that it can 
only be restored by Divine initiative, the essence of which is the forgiveness of sins as 
God’s sovereign act of Grace through Christ. : 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury said: ‘ Dr. Kraemer’s volume is likely to remain 
for many years to come the classical treatment of its theme—perhaps the central theme 
for Christian thought in this age of multiform bewilderment. It will bring new confidence to 
many who are perplexed and supply the principles of missionary policy for our generation.” 


470 pages. Royal 8vo. Price 17s. 6d. net. Price $3.50 
LONDON: EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
NEW YORK: HARPER & BROTHERS 

















% ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS ..-2-e-ceee 


They’re rarely white and not true ants—but that’s no 
consolation when they’ve eaten your home! Be safe— 


ome tack 





UNIVERSAL—Dip or brush for positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 
ECONOMICAL — Highly concentrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and costs less. 
PERMANENT — Cannot wash-out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber and makes it fire-resistant. 
For permanent protection ‘ 
Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Insist on — 
Erith, Kent, England. 
* STOCKISTS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD . Cimcentiate 


% DD DD DO DO woo RESERVATIVE 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Fee. seventy-seven years this Society has been providing for the 
spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy, and of 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the missionaries and national workers of 40 Protestant 
missionary societies at over 100 stations in 21 different countries. 


In 1950 its ordinary expenditure was £204,460. 


The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results, but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 
Resurrection. 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 


General Secretary: : 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


























TROPICAL 
OUTFITTING 


at modest expense 





FREE OF PURCHASE TAX 
under the 


Personal Export Scheme 


IN 1896 we opened our Ludgate Hill 
branch, and it was to this shop that 
the missionary societies and the big City 
commercial concerns turned for tropical 
kit when they sent their staff overseas. 

We have equipped men and women 
sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society, the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa and the China Inland 
Mission for the past fifty years and more. 
We now can say that we really do know 
our job; we know what is actually 
needed, what is a welcome comfort and 
what is a not-too-extravagant luxury in 
many strange corners of the globe where 
we shall never venture ourselves. 

Mr. Bala is in charge of our tropical 
outfitting department and he will be able 
to help you to make the best of your 
allowance for clothing, particularly as he 
has a close knowledge of the personal 
export scheme and knows well what 
economies can be made by delivery to a 
ship or ’plane, or by shipping overseas to 
your ultimate destination. 





Isaae Walton’s 
1-9 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


and at 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE YORK 
WATFORD - BROMLEY & PALMER'S GREEN 





























Ever since 1905 


THE NILE 
MISSION PRESS 


has broadcast the Truth in Egypt 

and the Middle East and through- 
out the 

ARABIC SPEAKING WORLD 


This Christian Printing Press has 
been greatly blessed and used of 
God in predominantly Muslim 
Lands, not only as a hand-maiden 
to many Missionary Societies and 
individual missionaries, but also 
to indigenous Christians and 
Church Workers, and to enquirers 
and converts from Islam. 

The co-operation of all Christians 
is urgently needed in order that 
this vital service may be main- 
tained and extended. Will you 
share in the ministry of this 
evangelistic agency, whether by 
prayer, or by gift, or even by 
service ? 


Further information gladly supplied 
by any of the undermentioned : 
ENGLAND : 

The Secretary, 22 Culverdén Park 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
CANADA: 

Rev. Raymond H. Joyce, c/o 
C.I.M., 150 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 

NEW ZEALAND: 

J. G. Frear, Box 380, Auckland, 
North Island. 

D. R. Mitchell, John McGlashon 
College, Dunedin, South Island. 
US.A.: 

Miss L. Davidson, 821 Harrison 
Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
EGYPT: 


Superintendent, N.M.P., P.O. Box 
60, Cairo. 
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FLANNELGRAPH 


The Flannelgraph Hand- 
books produced by the 
National Sunday School 
Union have been highly 
rated by the Evaluation 
Service of the World 
Council of Christian Edu- 
cation and Sunday School 
Association. 


Particulars of the range of books 
available can be obtained from the 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.I 








HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


A Research Centre and Training School 
for workers among Muslims, with English 
and Urdu as Mediums of Instruction. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1951 were 
given from May-August as follows: 

For N. India—In Landour, Mussoorie. 
For W.|India—Nandurbar, W.Khandesh. 
For W. Pakistan—In Murree, Pakistan. 
For E. Pakistan—In Darjeeling. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover the field of Arabic grammar, the 
use of theological terms, and assigned 
readings in Muslim history, literature, 
and religious beliefs. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges 
by special request. 


Address Secretary— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., InDIa. 


























Questions asked by'‘all going abroad 


THE G.M. SERVICE HAS THE ANSWERS 


. Who can supply All my Tropical Requirements ? 
. Who can pack my personal Effects ? 

. Who can ship my personal Baggage ? 

. Who can arrange my Insurance ? 

. Who can send out my Newspapers and Books ? 


. Who can store my Effects whilst Abroad or in 
this Country ? 


GRIFFITHS MCALISTER Ltd. 


CAN DO SO 
CALL OR WRITE 


10 WARWICK STREET,. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Gerrard 6892 and 1401 Grams : ‘** Tropoutfit, Piccy London”’ 


Also at 29 MANESTY’S LANE, LIVERPOOL, 1 
Phone : Liverpool Royal 4492 Grams : *‘ Coomassie, Liverpool "’ 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
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PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 


69 to 79 FULHAM HIGH STREET 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1951 


EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


I* is fitting that this Survey should begin with an outline of 

events in a country which, with the recovery of sovereign and 
independent status under the terms of the peace treaty signed at 
San Francisco in September, consolidates still further its position 
in the life of East Asia. 

The mixed feelings, however, with which the treaty has been 
teceived in Japan reflect a mood with which the Christian Church 
must reckon in its work, and one which is by no means absent from its 
own counsels. Though voicing jubilation at what is implied in terms 
of national prestige by the signing of the treaty, the Japanese people 
harbour no illusion that its signature has contributed anything to 
‘the effacement of the line dividing the totalitarian states from the 
democracies. The subsequent conclusion of a security pact between 
[the United States and Japan, which provides for United States 
}forces to be based on Japan and the adjacent islands, has aroused 
fanxiety within a nation which puts much faith in those clauses of 
‘the recently drawn up Constitution which are directed towards 
disarmament ad to the removal of the militarism which for genera- 
tions dominated Japanese life. Eagerness for admission to member- 
‘ship of the United Nations, however, is coupled with recognition 
of the contribution to collective security which would be required 

Japan; and there is a wide though reluctant admission that 
—— status in a world in which the ‘cold war’ still goes on 
tannot be won on exclusively pacifist terms. 

Japan’s anti-militarist aspirations rank, none the less, among 
the positive elements in the situation to-day and form a strong 

oundation for the extension of the work of the Christian Church. 

is significant to note that the National Christian Council has 

‘appointed a Commission on International Affairs which, identifying 
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itself closely with the corresponding international body (the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs), has expressed its 
profound concern for the removal of the division of the world into 
two camps and for the maintenance unchanged of those terms of 
Japan’s Constitution which aim at the abolition of war. 

Christian workers in Japan are already benefiting from imple- 
mentation of the clauses in the Constitution which relate to religious 
freedom; and the complete separation of religious affairs from State 
control is reported to be giving a strong impetus to the movement 
towards democracy on which a has embarked. An important 
development in the course of the year was the passing, by the 
Lower House and by the House of Councillors, of a Religious 
Corporations Law, which fully confirms the guarantee of religious 
freedom, both of organizations and of individuals. 

At this milestone in the history of the Japanese nation the 
Christian Church, though infinitesimal in numbers in relation to a 
traditional adherence to Buddhism, has much to contribute. The 
united Church, the Kyodan, has progressed further along the road to 
united service and witness for which it stands. Though there are 
still secessions to record, the period under survey has been one of 
positive and forward-looking action. Less than three per cent, it is 
reported, of churches belonging to the Kyodan have withdrawn in 
the last two years, though their secession has involved the united 
Church in the loss of some leaders of outstanding quality. While 
the churches withdrawing belong to the former Presbyterian- 
Reformed Church and have reorganized themselves on those lines, 
they affirm their continued support for the oecumenical approach, 
but on a more federated basis than prevails in the Kyodan. The 
suggestion, moreover, that secession is in any way due to mission- 

ressure, or that it represents a return to a degree of foreign 
control, at a time when ns nee on oversea aid is 
bei urged, has been repudiated both by the churches concerned 
pee e Boards in America. The latter have consistently upheld 
the policy of co-operation with an autonomous yo Church, 
through the Inter-Board Committee for Christian Work injJapan 
set up when relations were renewed with that country. 
he Kyodan is continuing meanwhile the study of credal 
foundations on which its structural strength depends. Important 
reorganization, moreover, designed to bring about a considerable 
measure of decentralization, was agreed upon at the last biennial 
meeting of the General Conference. The Kyoku (or districts) now 
have authority to hold property, ministers are to be ordained in 
the district meetings and each district is to assume responsibility 
for raising its share of the total budget. Membership of the 


General mference has been increased from three hundred to 
four hundred. 

















SURVEY—JAPAN 5 


The National Christian Council held its fourth general meeting 
in March, with an attendance double the size of any previous gather- 
ing in the series. With an agenda centred largely in evangelistic 
planning, the meeting was notable for its widely representative 
character and for the participation of Dr Kagawa, recently returned 
from a tour of North America, and of Dr Stanley Jones, of the 
United States, who was on a three months’ visit at the invitation of 
the N.C.C. 

Reports of the five-year evangelistic campaign, now in its third 
year, are even less qualifying than those of a year ago. Meetings 
addressed by Japanese leaders and visiting evangelists from abroad 
have been carefully observed for the quality of the response which 
they have evoked, and ‘decision cards’, the 8 of which is a 
feature of such gatherings, have, it is felt, been ed in only after 
steady and responsible thought. The campaign has concentrated 
more especially on lay evangelism and on the introduction of the 
‘lay visitation’ method, in connexion with which Dr Harold H. 
McConnell, field secretary of the Joint Department of Evangelism, 
N.C.C.C.U.S.A., has been in Japan. Training courses in this method 
have been held in a number of cities, for pastors and laymen, and 
the N.C.C. is appointing a Japanese Christian worker to devote his 
whole time to its promotion. Without the widespread co-operation 
of the laity, it is affirmed, the unmistakable opportunity now facing 
the Christian Church to win and hold the allegiance of those who are 
turning to Christianity will never be grasped to the full. “Occupa- 
tional evangelism’, directed towards special groups, such as factory 
workers, office workers, fishermen, as well as among students, has 
also been introduced into the programme. 

An encouraging response among young people is confirmed on 
all sides; and the active participation of the Student Christian 
Movement, working in co-operation with the Student Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., brings much strength at a strategic point. Recognizing 
that less than 10,000 out of 500,000 students take art in S.C.M. 
activities (and only one-fifth or one-sixth of them baptized Chris- 
tians), the programme is devoted largely to constructive Bible 
study, to the study of theology and to worship. Study conferences 
have provided for the discussion of social problems, on which much 
ignorance prevails, and of the Christian concept of peace, in relation 
to the Communist peace movement which exercises so strong an 
influence on the student world as a whole. The ‘students in industry’ 
experiment recently undertaken, which brought students into close 
contact with factory workers, has proved a rewarding one. 

Reinforcements in a day of great opportuni ve been pro- 
vided by the presence in Japan of over 150 Korea missionaries 
during the year. Some of them have worked among Koreans, others 
have taught English or have directed Bible study in Japanese schools. 
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Further missionary co-operation is to be forthcoming from the 
Australian Board of Missions, which is opening up work in the 
Izu Peninsula; and, as an outcome of the formation of a ‘Japan com- 
mittee of German missions’, a representative of which has recently 
visited Japan for consultations with the N.C.C., German mission- 
aries, more especially deaconesses, are likely to take up work there 
in the near future. Japan may benefit, too, from the exodus of 
missionaries from China. Some two hundred China missionaries, of 
various nationalities and boards, but the greater number of them 
American, are already in Japan. 

The Japan International Christian University will begin the 
first phase of its programme, consisting mainly of research and 
language studies, field services and seminars, in April 1952, when 
it is expected that University Hall (the chief classroom and adminis- 
trative office unit on the Mitaka campus) will be ready for use. The 
programme will expand progressively as buildings reach completion 
and as funds, which are still being raised (though not as rapidly as 
was at first hoped) in North America and in Japan, become available. 
It is anticipated that a freshman class in the College of Liberal Arts 
will open in 1953, a graduate programme in citizenship and public 
administration in 1954 and a graduate school of social work in 1955, 
with the complete programme in operation by 1957. Special appeals 
have been launched for contributions to the cost of a University 
Church, which is being built on the initiative of the State of Iowa, 
and for a Church House, to be erected as a memorial to Dr Ralph 
E. Diffendorfer, who, as first president of the University Foundation, 
gave lavishly of the unbounded energy which he devoted to so many 
aspects of the Christian Mission, of who died in 1951. 

Christian literature developments, as envisaged at the N.C.C. 
meeting referred to above, have moved in the direction of lookin 
to Christian publishers to produce, over their own imprints, mu 
of the material for which Christian literature experts see a demand; 
and a Christian Publishers’ Association, to work independently of 
the N.C.C. and its literature committee, but in friendly relationship 
with it, is in process of organization. The Christian Literature 
Society, as one such publishing house, is embarking on a full pro- 

e. The demand for translations of foreign books continues. 
The foundation, in the course of the year, of the Society of Foreign 
Literature in Japan, to which the principal Japanese translators of 
English, French, German and Russian books seen indicates the 
a, ed this particular trend. 

Christians in Japan have expressed their solidarity with the 
suffering Church in Korea, not only by raising a fund for recon- 
struction, but through the — of thousands of Testaments in 
the Korean language, on which the Japan Bible Society has been 
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OKINAWA 


The provision made in the San Francisco treaty for continued 
United Sates trusteeship of the Ryukyu Islands, a larger unit 
of which is Okinawa, brings a further reminder of the responsibilities 
undertaken in that island by American churches. The Church of 
Christ in Okinawa, a union church with a membership of over 
sixteen hundred is, for the most part, of Baptist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian origin. While rah denominations have initiated 
work in the island, the Methodist Church, acting on behalf of the 
Division of ae Missions, N.C.C.C.U.S.A., undertook a few 
years ago to provide personnel for the union church on a deliberately 
interdenominational basis; and a second missionary family has 
recently arrived. The venture has admittedly not developed as 
rapidly as could be hoped, in a church to which a united approach 
would be both welcome and familiar; and possibilities of extending 
missionary aid on these lines, at a time when several groups are 
considering the Okinawa field of service, are in mind. The Church 
has invited the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches to 
send a missionary to work among Okinawa’s three thousand Filipinos. 

A good deal of rebuilding is taking place within the Church of 
Christ, to which members of the armed forces have made sub- 
stantial contributions. Four churches have been built in the past 
twelve months and it is anticipated that twenty more will be required 
in the next few years. 

A profitable experiment has been made in the shape of an 
sichoidee pastors’ retreat. A growing youth programme is developing 
and the training of Sunday-school teachers makes headway. Three 

oung men, selected by a committee of the Church, are now in 
leeas studying for ordination. 


KoreEA 


In Korea the scene has been one of intensified hostilities as a 
result of the intervention of Chinese Communist troops; and though 
armistice negotiations opened in July, they have been frequently 
suspended and it is only in late November, as we write, that positive 
results come tentatively into — 

The record of the life of the Church relates for the most part 
to the south, though there are glimpses, like a break in the clouds, 
which have afforded a swift, transient contact with the north. The 
United Nations troops’ advance to Pyengyang and beyond, late in 
1950, opened the way for Christian leaders from the two zones to 
renew their fellowship with one another, and gave time for an 
impression to be gained of the depth of faith which still upholds a 
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Church sadly depleted in its leadership under an intolerant and 
oppressive régime. By the end of 1950, Seoul, the southern capital, 
was once more in Communist hands and the movement of refugees 
to the south had begun again. 

Pusan, in the extreme south, remains the centre of Christian 
activity and planning. Missionaries are beginning to get back to the 
mainland and to the adjacent islands, such as Koje, where the 
presence of 70,000 refu from the north, including some 3000 
Christians, suggests an immediate field of service. In Pusan itself 
evangelism and refugee relief go hand in hand. Hospital work affords 
a particular opportunity: notable service has been rendered by such 
groups as the Anglican Sisters from Seoul, who have embarked on 
voluntary work in the military hospital in Pusan, and by the Bible 
women of the Methodist Church among some seven thousand 
patients in various hospitals, which has been described as ‘one of 
the finest Christian witnesses to come out of the war’. Chosun 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, which only began on its career 
in 1950 in Seoul, re-opened in Pusan with a determined and intrepid 
group of forty men and thirty women in April last, in such accom- 
modation as could be contrived from material supplied by the forces. 
Ewha University, with 650 students, ten of them daughters of pastors 
in Communist hands, has followed suit, under the resolute leader- 
ship of Dr Helen Kim, and has set up tent-hut accommodation in 
Pusan on land secured from the Government. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to repair the destruction which 
took place, at the time of the burning of the Bible House in Seoul 
in 1950, of hundreds of thousands of copies of the Scriptures. 
Supplies printed in Japan, the United States and Great Britain are 
distributed as fast as facilities allow, and with the generous co- 
operation of United States army chaplains. The American Bible 
Society alone estimated an expenditure for Korea in 1951 of $75,000. 
It is interesting to note that the secretary of the Korean Bible 
Society, taking with him the manuscript of the Korean Bible in the 
new spelling, succeeded, after the destruction of his premises in 
Seoul, in reaching Tokyo, where he is perfecting the manuscript 
for publication. 

ng-range planning for the days ahead goes bravely on, though 
Christian communities are scattered and many ministers who have 
remained at their posts are out of touch. Much thought has been 
given to the strengthening of the National Christian Council. At 
the annual meeting in September a revised Constitution was adopted, 
in accordance with which the Korean Council of Christian Education 
becomes the Education Bureau of the N.C.C. Special bureaux are 
also included for audio-visual aids and for adult education. Plans to 
co-ordinate denominational youth work, under the youth and 
students’ work bureau of the N.C.C., have also been discussed. 
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CHINA 


With the further consolidation of the Communist régime and 
the withdrawal of most of the foreign missionaries from the field, 
the Christian Church in China assumes for the rest of the world a 
somewhat remotely objective position, in a perspective from which 
personal, outside contact has been largely effaced. The impression 
derived from available reports is one of well-nigh nationwide accept- 
ance of the Government of the People’s Republic and of increasing 
evidence of confidence in it. Control over every branch of the nation’s 
life, characteristic of any totalitarian régime, comes progressively 
into play and forms the context in which the life and work of the 
Church must be surveyed. 

The small number of missionaries who remain in China, at the 
time of writing, are for the most part awaiting exit permits, though 
a few have remained to carry on their work. The exodus has taken 
place on the whole in full and friendly understanding with Chinese 
Christian colleagues; and with recognition on the missionary side 
that, as a member of one group wrote upon departure, ‘God could 
best so use our going to clear the way for a freer witness to His 
Word and Gospel. 

‘Anti-imperialism’ propaganda continues in full spate. The 
association of a number of church leaders with it brings an element 
of bewilderment into the understanding of the situation on the part 
of Christians outside China, though realistic missionary opinion is 
prepared to see in acceptance of the ‘imperialism’ charge a criticism, 
even though a greatly overstated one, of western methods which, 
employed in all good faith, have delayed the indigenization of the 
Church in China. As in the totalitarian context elsewhere in the 
world, the crystallization of anti-western propaganda into a hard core 
of unrelenting doctrine is a factor to be reckoned with in evangelism 
as in world fellowship, and one which can only be refuted by patient 
and positive Christian witness. 

hristian organizations receiving subsidies from the U.S.A. (the 
oop to which the bulk of the anti-western polemic is addressed) 
were the subject of a conference with the Government in Peking in 
April. The main purpose of that gathering was to confirm and pass 
resolutions upon regulations issued a few months earlier, though 
discussions related to the question of freedom from foreign aid and 
influence inevitably led to further indoctrination on a familiar theme. 

The sharp acceleration of efforts towards independence and 
self-support imposed upon every branch of Christian activity is in 
fact the main issue at stake and has been accepted as such by the 
Church. It is estimated that some 277,000 Christians have now signed 
the ‘manifesto’ referred to in our last Survey and, assuming sincerity 
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in that action, it is to be expected that maximum support will be 
forthcoming for whatever means are adopted to maintain pastoral 
and institutional commitments as an all-Chinese responsibility. 

Recent issues of Chinese Christian magazines—and their con- 
tinued publication is in itself a point to record—reveal the import- 
ance that is attached to the so-called ‘accusation movement’, through 
which the Church is to be purged of all ‘imperialistic’ influence and 
individuals who are considered to have been perverted by it removed. 
The completion of this procedure is required of every local church 
which wishes to set up a branch of the ‘Chinese Christian Oppose- 
America Aid-Korea’ organization, in which anti-western policy is 
co-ordinated. 

The Christian universities and colleges have suffered financially 
as a result of recent legislation. The freezing of American assets in 
China at the end of 1950 deprived the universities of much material 
support, and though American aid was proffered, through the 
United Board for Christian Colleges in China, as late as February 
1951, the colleges were not permitted to accept it. In the course of 

e year the corresponding British body, the China Christian Uni- 
versities Association, has been faced with the likelihood that accept- 
ance of funds would be refused from Britain also. Support for the 
colleges is coming largely from the People’s Government. Reports 
received in late October indicate that Nanking University and 
Ginling Girls’ College have been taken over by the education depart- 
ment of the East China Military and Administrative Committee and 
amalgamated as “The Public Ginling University’; and that West 
China University, Chengtu, has come under the control of the corre- 
sponding government body administering south-west China as “The 
Public West China University’. Fukien Christian University and 
Hwa Nan College have been combined, again under national control, 
while Huachung University is to develop on more specialist lines 
as an institution for the training of senior middle-school teachers in 
the central-south region. Christian middle schools and hospitals 
have been taken over for the most part by the Government, though 
retaining a greater or smaller degree of control. 

It was in the Christian universities and colleges that foreign 
personnel seemed most likely, and had indeed been urged by Chinese 
colleagues, to remain at their posts. The marked increase in nationalist 
feeling, however, which expressed itself towards the end of 1950 and 
which was largely engendered by China’s entry into the war in 
Korea, brought about a more difficult situation, and the greater 
number of educational missionaries have left China. Changes in 
curriculum, in the direction of a greater emphasis on technical 
training and on political indoctrination, already noted in our last 
Survey, are still conspicuous, but religious activities continue, with 
services of worship, Bible classes and courses in religion. A general 
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consensus continues to find expression as to the paucity of basic 
theological training in Christian higher education in China; and the 
lack of theological teaching on the relation of the Church to the 
State is put forward as a weakness in a Christian community which, 
while clearly concerned to play its part in the revolution now work- 
ing itself out in China, requires a strong foundation for positive and 
uncompromising Christian witness. 

It is encouraging to read that Nanking Theological Seminary is 
continuing its programme of translations into Chinese of the great 
Christian Classics, in which Roman Catholic scholars are also par- 
ticipating. There is a demand for sound works of theology and for 
good quality Christian literature of a more general type and its 
provision forms one means by which Christians outside China can 
still render assistance. The ‘accusation movement’ has inevitably 
affected the Christian literature field; and as a result of the conference 
of Christian publishers with government officials in Peking in April 
last, a vigorous ‘purge’ of existing stocks has taken place, to eliminate 
the works of authors betraying any signs of western sympathies or 
of opposition to the new régime. Standard Biblical and devotional 
books by western writers continue to circulate freely and translations 
of further works in those categories have recently appeared. 

The two associations supporting the Christian universities, 
referred to above, while eager to maintain any contact that is offered 
them with the Christian universities of China, are finding other 
channels of service meanwhile: the programmes of both bodies 
include assistance to Chinese students in foreign universities, in 
East Asia and the West, and the provision therein of chairs and 
visiting professorships, to which Chinese scholars would be appointed. 
The China Christian Universities Association, moreover, is partici- 
pating in a scheme to set up a joint office in London, with the 

ellore Board and the India Colleges Council, to promote the 
common interests of Christian higher education in Asia as a whole, 
under the general direction of the secretary of C.C.U.A. The 
United Board for Christian Colleges in China has contributed 
$20,000 to the establishment, as a measure of temporary relief, of 
Chung Chi (“Worship Christ’) College, which opened in Hong-kong 
in September. 

A question immediately facing foreign mission boards with 
work in China—and under them are serving some four thousand 
missionaries, from nearly every ‘sending’ country in the world—is 
that of the redeployment of a large number of their China mission- 
aries. Some of Grace have withdrawn from oversea service and have 
accepted work in their own countries. Many, however, have remained 
at the disposal of their boards for work elsewhere overseas, more 
especially in the field which obviously presents itself, that of the 
Chinese in countries outside China. The opportunity is envisaged 
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in terms both of the strengthening of existing work already estab- 
lished on an interdenominational basis, such as certain theological 
training institutions, or through the allocation of missionaries to 
fields where their respective denominations already carry large com- 
mitments. An early development has been the constitution of a 
Council on Christian Literature for Oversea Chinese, with head- 
quarters at present in Hong-kong, and with a membership of 
approximately thirty, representing churches, missionary societies 
and literature agencies working there. 

We note also at this point the further division of the diocese of 
Victoria, Hong-kong, so that that part of it which is in British- 
administered territory becomes entirely separate from that part 
which is situated on the mainland of south China (an area in which 
we also record the centenary of the work of the Methodist Church). 

Formosa remains, meanwhile, outside the control of the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic and for that reason a danger spot 
and a point towards which a good deal of suspicion is directed and 
at which much tension soma: 

For the Church, the element of uncertainty as to the political 
future has brought about an enhanced sense of the urgency of the 
task of evangelism. The constitution, in March 1951, of the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Formosa, a Church 
which has grown out of English and Canadian Presbyterian work 
over the last eighty to ninety years, is an event of the first import- 
ance, for at the Assembly representatives of the Synods of North 
and South Formosa met officially for the first time and brought the 
movement towards union, which has not been without its setbacks 
in recent decades, to its final stage. 

The most recent reports of the Church estimate the baptized 
membership at 40,000, with an ordained ministry of 125, an 
unordained ministry of 60, and with 700 elders and 1,000 deacons. 
A significant point in the contemporary situation is the high degree 
of self-support enjoyed by the island’s two hundred churches, with 
on from England and Canada reduced to the minimum. Reference 

been made in earlier Surveys to the remarkable growth of the 
Church among the Hill Tribes which, again, have advanced in 
striking fashion towards self-support. St Matthew’s Gospel has been 
published in Bunnun, a Formosan tribal language. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


je churches in the countries surveyed here have an increasingly 

vital part to play in the maintenance of a sense of Christian 
fellowship in the East. Though the effects of Communist infiltration 
vary from one country to another, the area is one, on the whole, 
in which freedom of movement on a regional scale is still possible 
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and in which common ground for inter-church contact may be 
found. For that reason, concern is apparent for the strengthening of 
indigenous leadership and for the consolidation of the position of 
the National Christian Councils as widely effective bodies. Both 
these questions were discussed with Dr Rajah B. Manikam, who 
began his services as East Asia Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches with visits, 
in the course of the past year, to Thailand, Malaya and Indonesia. 
Dr Hendrik Kraemer has also visited the area, and stimulating 
consultations have taken place with him on the nature of the 
Church and on its obligations in the contemporary situation. 

In InDo-CHINA, despite uncertainties and unrest caused by the 
Viet Minh struggles and the increasing evidence of a nationalist 
spirit, there is little, outside the areas of actual conflict, to hinder 
the progress of evangelism, and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, which takes the main responsibility for work in Indo- 
China, is reinforcing its mission there as rapidly as possible. The 
early months of the year brought a new Viet Minh offensive, and a 
radical change in the movement’s political structure on openly 
Communist lines, in an attempt to regain the ground won by the 
French troops in January, and to counterbalance with Communist 
penetration the effects of the new and more liberal policy with which 
the French Government followed up its military advance. In North 
Vietnam, Christian workers have returned, after fleeing for safety, 
and new preaching-places have been opened up. Encouraging 
results are emerging from work carried on in four districts of central 
Vietnam: Pleiku, Banmethuot, Dalat and Djiring. Three Bible 
schools are conducted among the tribespeople in these districts. 
In Laos, the outstanding feature has been the amazing response to 
the Gospel, which was brought to them by a Bible-school student 
distributing tracts, among the Meo, the Phoo Theng and the Phooeun 
tribes of the Xieng Khouang area. Three thousand of these people, 
it is reported, have turned to Christianity in less than two years. 
A short-term Bible school has been conducted among them, and 
there is a great need for more workers. 

In the field of Christian literature, work in the whole country 
is reported to be benefiting from the Press established at Dalat, 
which prints in several languages. Missionaries are working in Laos to 
reduce tribal languages to writing and are translating the Scriptures. 
A small Press in Pnom Penh, Cambodia, is used for printing in the 
Cambodian | age, and it is expected that the entire Bible in 
Cambodian will t be ready for printing by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society within eighteen months. 

THAILAND’S position, against the regional background, has 
changed little in the last twelve months: continued economic 
prosperity, with unemployment at a minimum, and with agricultural 
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production on a scale which provides a healthy export market, 
results in a se contentment in which little response to Com- 
munism is forthcoming. The Communist element in Thailand 
(mainly Chinese in leadership and support) has concentrated its 
propaganda for the most te on the technical and military aid 
agreement signed between Thailand and the U.S.A. in 1950. 

Reports of mission boards and of visitors from abroad (amon 
them Dr Kraemer), comment on the comparative absence o 
problems in the field of international relations and are at pains to 
emphasize, rather, the formidable character of the task of pene- 
trating the Buddhist stronghold which Thailand constitutes. 

With that general admission, however, there are encouraging 
reports at a number of points at which experimental venture has 
been undertaken. The American Presbyterian Mission records good 
results from the National Christian Youth Congress, in winning 
still further participation on the part of young people in the life of 
the Church. The oon roject at Chiengrai, to which reference has 
been made in earlier Surveys, has made good progress in food 
cultivation. The sixty families at work on the farm have in fact 
raised a surplus of food for their community and, the Board reports, 
‘the Gospel has gone forward quickly on the feet of action’. The 
initiative in literacy work, launched in the first place by the Govern- 
ment, is now almost entirely in Christian hands. An ‘international 
and oecumenical work camp’, sponsored by the youth department of 
the World Council of Churches and the Chur of Christ in Thai- 
land, brought rich experience in world church consciousness. 

The extension of work of other Boards is also reported: the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance has opened new, pioneer work in 
three remote provinces, one of them inhabited by Thai-s i 
Cambodians. An increase in the number of students at the Alliance’s 
Bible Institute at Khonkaer has greatly improved the prospects of 
reinforcing the native staff, a problem common to all Christian work 
in Thailand. The United Christian Missionary Society (the Disciples 
of Christ) of the U.S.A., has joined forces with its British counter- 
part, which maintains work at Nakon Pathom, a renowned Buddhist 
centre, visited by thousands of pilgrims every year, and where a 
Bible school is urgently needed. Avout one-third of the Disciples’ 
work in Thailand is among the Chinese, and the American rein- 
forcement is to come largely from the China field. The Seventh-day 
Adventists, the Southern Baptists and some Pentecostal groups 
have opened work in Thailand and workers of the China Inland 
Mission have visited the country on a survey tour. 

Ma aya, in the fourth year of terrorist disturbances, still requires 
the services of strong military and police forces to suppress guerrilla 
activities and to protect the lives of citizens. Repeated acts of violence 
on the part of bandits in ambush culminated in October in the 
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widely deplored assassination of the High Commissioner himself. 
Since that time there has been some deterioration in public morale; 
and while the difficulties of coming to grips with an elusively 
distributed enemy are recognized, misgivings are voiced, more 
especially among the planters, who bear the brunt of the strain of 
physical insecurity and of the dislocation of daily life, at the pace 
at which the war is being conducted. Shortly after Sir Henry 
Gurney’s death the Federal Council was expanded to include com- 
munal and industrial leaders and military action has been intensified. 
Though the campaign has assumed much more than ‘emergency’ 
9 ape it is widely agreed that the Communists are competing 
with the progress and reform reflected in the constructive social 
policy of the Government. Communist propaganda gives strident 
and vigorous voice to its intentions in the matter of social reforms, 
many of which, as the people of Malaya very generally recognize, 
the Government is well on the way to realizing. 

There are increasing evidences of gro in inter-communal 
co-operation and understanding. The United Malay National 
Organization, for instance, has agreed to admit non-Malays to 
membership, a decision which has been well received in the Malayan 
Chinese Association (though it is among the Chinese that resistance 
to the government policy, which aims at bringing about a common 
nationality for Malaya, is more frequently encountered). Most 
— of all is the growing influence of the new ‘Independence 
of Malaya’ Party, led by Dato Onn Bin Ja’afar, who, urging that 
independence can only be won and maintained on a national, united 
basis, seeks a widely inter-communal membership for the Party. 

A particular challenge to the churches is provided by the scheme 
for the resettlement of some 400,000 Chinese ‘squatters’ who, with 
no permanent home or means of livelihood, co-operated, or were 
terrorized into doing so, with the guerrillas. Several churches have 
appointed missionary units to settlements as these become estab- 
ished (though some of them have already been closed again on 
account of the settlers’ continued collaboration with the Com- 
munists). ‘The Anglican Church has begun work in the first settlement 
to be established, outside Seremban, where the Chinese Malayan 
Association, which is in charge of it, has afforded facilities for 
Christian work. The Church is represented on the committee of 
the school which has been built to meet the needs of some four to 
five hundred children and the headmaster of which is a Christian. 
The China Inland Mission has sent missionaries to other settlements 
and the Methodist Church is opening schools and places of worship 
in settlements in Malacca and Perak. 

Reforms in education, a sphere in which the Church has much at 
stake in Malaya, take interesting shape. Three government commis- 
sions, on Mala , Chinese and Indian education respectively, have 
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been at work. That on Malay education proposes a free, inter-racial, 
six-year primary course, bilingual in character (English and Malay) 
designed gradually to build up a single, inter-racial school system 
and to inculcate a unified, national spirit at an early age. A similar 
—e underlies the report on Chinese education, though a demand 
or trilingual schools, to include Chinese, is anticipated. The Indian 
education report is not available as we write. 

Christian forces in Malaya, out of their long experience among 
the Chinese population group, have much to contribute to the 
immediate concern for Chinese outside China. A recent develop- 
ment has been the setting up of an exploratory committee to co- 
operate with the Hong-kong Council on Christian Literature for 
Oversea Chinese referred to earlier in this Survey. 

In the churches’ planning, the need to strengthen Trinity College, 
Singapore, the union institution for theological training, is empha- 
sized. Vocations to the ministry are admittedly slow to declare them- 
selves and, in a country where commercial prospects are competitive, 
theological — must be of a quality to attract educated men 
and women. A full-time staff, inter-racial and oecumenical in 
composition, is urged as a basic requirement to the building up of 
a vital Christian ministry. 

The Malaya Christian Council, again, which plays an important 
part in matters concerning the Christian contribution to the welfare 
of the country, and which is increasingly consulted by the Govern- 
ment, has for some time recognized the need for a full-time secretary; 
and at a recent meeting of its executive committee it was reported 
that the Rev. John Fleming, lately in Manchuria with the Church 
of Scotland Mission, is to become available in that capacity. 

INDONESIA impresses those who visit the archipelago as the most 
acutely and consciously nationalist of all the countries of the region 
and as one in which the dazzling reality of the fact of independence, 
as responsible Indonesian opinion recognizes, to some extent 
obscures the ground still to be covered in the building of'a nation. 
Public administration has far, it is acknowledged, to go in the matter 
of efficiency; and the training of leaders of integrity and devotion 
stands high in the country’s basic needs. Informed opinion, surveying 
the nation’s prospects as a whole, stresses the strength of the 
element, in a flourishing agricultural economy, where the traditional 
attitude of willing, communal service to the land provides a strong 
foundation for the country’s future. 

In the Church, the latent antagonism to the foreigner, which is 
still working itself out in civil life, is rapidly disappearing. Relation- 
ships with foreign missionaries, who are making a fine adjustment to 
new conditions, are reported to be improving daily on a basis of 
confidence and friendship. At a time, however, w Indonesian 
Christians concentrate much attention on strengthening the inner 
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life of the Church, the peripheral position occupied by the mis- 
sionaries (who in many parts of Selonuie are still not i 

as full church members) is somewhat noticeable; and some concern 
is felt, among those eager for the fundamental integration of all 
forces in the building of a strong Christian Church, lest the system of 
joint commissions for consultations between ‘Church and Mission’ 
which has been adopted, may prolong the distinction rather than 
hasten its end. 

The National Council of Churches, which came into being in 
1950 and which is seeking admission as a member council of the 
I.M.C., has as a principal concern the promotion of a united Church 
and of measures (the exchange of pulpits, the organization of meet- 
ings on an inter-church basis) to stimulate a spirit of unity. The 
Council has undertaken a survey of the size and strength of the 
churches of Indonesia, and also of facilities for theological education, 
the strengthening of which is a matter which Indonesian Christian 
leaders and missionaries alike regard as a first priority. It is in this 
latter sphere of work that foreign missionaries may well continue 
to make their main contribution to the Indonesian Church, as well 
as in the schools and hospitals, in a number of which they have 
already been invited to serve. 

There is common agreement that the churches, though somewhat 
understandably preoccupied at present with internal affairs rather 
than with missionary outreach, have come successfully through a 
difficult and delicate period, and are commanding fuller recogni- 
tion in the life of the country than heretofore. Impressive evidence 
of church life was afforded by the meeting at Dj in May last 
of the Protestant Synod (which Dr Manikam attended), which 

resents three quarters of a million Christians. The strength of 
Christian influence in official quarters may be judged by the fact 
that four out of twenty cabinet ministers in the present Government 
are Christians, that church members also hold important posts in 
the Ministry of Education, and that Molucca and Celebes have 
Christian governors. 

The final’ wording of the clause in the Indonesian Constitution 
regarding religious li has not yet been formulated. Provisions 
for the right to change one’s religion, which were incorporated in 
the draft Constitution of 1949, have been, it is rted, removed, 
upon pressure from the Masjumi Islamic quarter. Verbal assurances 


have given on this point to the churches, whose concern, it 
pes temes aying, 3uae ini , to see all the terms of the U.N. 
Declaration on Human Rights, of which the right of conversion 


is one, incorporated into the Constitution. 

An interdenominational commission which visited Indonesia 
recently on behalf of the I.M.C. listed three areas of particular need 
in the field of evangelism: an expanded programme of Christian 

2 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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literature, rural reconstruction and the provision of visual-aid 
material. The extent of the Christian literature need at the elemen- 
tary, post-literate level is suggested by the fact that the Indonesian 

vernment has embarked on a ten-year literacy campaign, in con- 
nexion with which Dr Laubach has spent some months in Indonesia. 

At the higher levels, the commission confirmed on the one hand 
the valuable work done at the theological institutions under western 
personnel and, on the other, the urgent need for Indonesian teachers 
to be appointed to them. 

The medical field remains wide open for western co-operation, 
and missionary doctors and nurses are welcome and indeed urgently 
needed in the Christian hospitals, to which the Indonesian Govern- 
ment has teed its continued aid. 

The Church in Borngo has had a year of much activity and 
adjustment. New members of staff have filled posts not —— 
since 1941 and some ‘growing together’ has been necessary. The 
most urgent need now is the calling out of vocation among the 
indigenous people. Two Chinese priests have had to retire on grounds 
of age and no one to replace them is yet in training. In 1952 one 
Chinese student goes to the Society of the Sacred Mission (Kelham) 
in Australia on a five-year course, and plans are in hand to open in 
that year a local school for the training of village priests. European 
workers in increasing numbers are essential until the stream of 
indigenous priests begins to flow again. A particular need is for 
schoolmaster-priests who, in addition to their regular teaching work, 
are in a strong position to foster vocation. 

Girls’ education has made headway: the buildings of St Mary’s, 
Kuching, one of the most notable schools in Borneo, have been 
modernized and extended; and the provision of secondary education 
facilities for girls in North Borneo, who can no longer go to corer 
are under discussion. In North Borneo, the two main boys’ schoo 
ie Saints’, Jesselton, and St Michael’s, Sandakan) are benefiting 

rom the appointment of full-time European Principals. 

Difficul ty is experienced in securing indigenous teachers, in the 
face of competition from commercial and government salary rates. 
(A taxi-driver, too, it is pointed out, can earn more in Borneo than 
a teacher.) Attempts to recruit from Hong-kong are beset with 
difficulties in the matter of entry permits and salaries, the Hong- 
ane scale, again, being far higher than that of Borneo. 

| new link with Australia has been established through the 
Bishop’s visit there in November 1950. There is a growing conscious- 
ness of the importance of the Pacific grouping—Australia, New 
Zealand and ‘the Islands’. Borneo now lies within the scope of the 
Australian Board of Missions, a fact which brings both wep and 


material support. The age NE wt ing of the real link, 
for a te a Austealia joined the staff of the diocese. 
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The Sea-Dayak New Testament has been revised and reprinted 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The work of translation 
continues into Sea-Dayak, Biatah Land-Dayak and Bukar Land- 
Dayak (in which language a school-reader has been issued). A book 
of prayers in Sea-Dayak has been revised and is being reprinted. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


AN interesting ne to on a Christian judgment on 
conditions generally in India was made during the year at 
the first conference arranged by the recently inaugurated Christian 
Institute for the Study of Society. The conference represented 
various shades of Indian political opinion and one of its unanimous 
conclusions was that ‘Christians in India cannot corporately adopt 
any one single programme of either social action or political reform’. 
Nevertheless pm was a consensus of opinion on a number of 
general issues. A sharp contrast was drawn between the presti 
which the Government of India has achieved in the counsels of the 
nations and the non-fulfilment of many hopes and promises con- 
cerning the domestic well-being of the country. Since many of the 
disappointments to which attention was forcefully drawn arise from 
those intractable economic problems which are a source of dis- 
couragement to more countries than India, onlookers may feel less 
disposed to criticize than were these citizens of India. Three of the 
principal contentions of this significant group may, however, be 
recorded. The first claimed to be an echo of widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with Congress, as having lost both its concern with the lot of 
the ordinary man and its right to be regarded as an authentic expres- 
sion of the social revolution. The second was a s r indictment 
than any non-Indian would be justified in making of the extent to 
which corruption is vitiating public administration. The third was a 
plea to Christians to ‘reconstitute the structure of their own fellow- 
ship’ so as to make plainer the ‘Christian standards of social righteous- 
ness and justice’. 

The year closed with somewhat less disastrous suffering on 
account of food shortage than was anticipated earlier in the year. 
It has not been easy to gauge the true state of affairs from outside 
or to arrive at an accurate generalization about the country as a 
whole from one particular area of need. Unhappily the kind of 
political considerations which in the United States retarded the 
aid which most Americans were eager to give also affected the dis- 
position of authorities in India to make known the extent of the 
need. There is no doubt that widespread under-nourishment has 
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been rife, with areas of desperate suffering in the States of Bib 
and Madras. Voluntary agencies outside India, including Church 
World Service and the Conference of British Missionary Societie: 
have supplemented the aid rendered by various countries. In thi 
endeavour and in the continuous service to refugees—a problem b 
no means ended—the relations between Christian agencies and both 
central and local governments in India have been cordial and 
fruitful. Grave as the food situation has undoubtedly been, there is 
sad justification for the reminder that chronic under-nourishment 
has always been the lot of millions of the inhabitants of India. 
Hitherto government action, whether before or since independence, 
has mitigated but not solved a problem which the population trend 
inevitably increases. The final figures of the 1951 census are not yet 
available, but provisional results issued by the Home Minister show 
a total of over 356,000,000 (excluding Jammu, Kashmir and tribal 
areas of Assam), an increase of 42,000,000 or 13°4 per cent over 
the 1941 figures. During the twenty years since 1931 the population 
increase has been three times as many as in the decade 1901-11. 
A melancholy detail of the census is that nearly 7,500,000 individuals 
are returned as displaced persons, an increase of 1-69 million over 
the previous official figure of 1948-49. As a new earnest of the desire 
to apply more than ameliorative measures to the economic situation, 
4 National Planning Commission, chaired by the Prime Minister, 
announces a new five-year development plan, with priority in 
irrigation and agriculture, involving a total outlay of Rs 17,930 
million ({£1,344,750,000). As yet the plan is under discussion. 
inst such a background, the appeal voiced through the Chris- 

tian’ Institute for the Study of Society that, ‘however trite and 
commonplace it may sound’, Christians should insistently uphold 
‘the basic affirmation of human worth . . . and man’s responsibility 
to God the Father of us all’, stands out with particular clarity. In 
the light of this situation, also, the continued progress of the Allaha- 
bad icultural Institute’s ten-year plan of extension becomes the 
more significant. During the past two years the staff of the Institute 
has increased by fifteen and now numbers fifty-five, of whom forty- 
five are Indian. Twenty-two out of the twenty-eight permanent 
members of staff are Christians. Reflecting the same concern for 
the articulation of the Gospel in relation to the basic needs of village 
India, there is an increase in the number of short-term ‘Christian 
Rural Service and Training Centres’, such as that, operating in 
Gujerat, in which there is co-operation between the Methodist 
Church, the Irish Presbyterian Mission, the Church of the Brethren 
and the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

The discussion of educational policy still looms large among 
churches and missions; and the familiar debates take place in 4 
setting in which the public demand on the resources of Christian 
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schools and colleges shows no sign of diminishing. On the contrary, 
all the Christian colleges are embarrassed by the numbers clamouring 
for admission. Little more has been heard of any possible implemen- 
Education Com- 
mission associated particularly with the name of Professor Radha- 
krishnan. The mall 4 publicized difficulties which Christian agencies 
in Travancore had been experiencing, with special reference to the 
right of appointment of teachers in Christian approved schools, 
have been amicably resolved; and of significance to all me of 
India is a recent government amendment to article 15 of the Con- 
stitution which now makes it illegal to deprive members of the 
Scheduled Castes, or other backward classes, of State aid on grounds 
of religious affiliation. 

One ee in the educational scene which now appears 
to be certain of consistent application throughout India, instead of 
sporadically as hitherto, is the requirement that Christian instruc- 
tion to non-Christian students shall only be given with the written 
assent of parent or guardian. For many years past some colleges have 
anticipated this requirement, offering alternative classes in ethics 
for those who do not elect to receive direct Christian instruction. 
The persistent problem of maintaining an adequate proportion of 
Christian teachers and students in the Christian colleges does not 
become any easier. At its most stubborn it appears in Bengal, where 
there are only sixty Christian students in the Scottish Church’s 
College out of eighteen hundred. On the other hand, in its 
supremely important work of teacher-training, the Union Christian 
Training College, Berhampore, can boast an 87 per cent enrolment 
of Christian students. In the South, the tradition and the favourable 
position of the Madras Christian College make possible an enrolment 
of 450 Christian students in a total of about a thousand. The 

iar difficulties in the staffing of Christian colleges increase with 
the alternative opportunities open to Christian graduates. In some 
instances the problem is now accentuated by language requirements 
in the medium of instruction. In Hislop College, Nagpur, for ex- 
ample, tuitioh needs to be offered in some subjects in Hindi and 
Mahratti as well as in English. Despite the existence of problems 
which continue to defy easy solution, testimony to the service of 
the colleges is as abundant as the demand for them. Not the least 
encouraging story in this whole field comes from Assam, where a 
college is to open in reliance on the local churches for 75 per cent 
of its support. Tis to make a modest beginning in 1952, near Shillong, 
on a site which is being prepared for occupation by youth camps 
organized by the Assam Christian Council. 

In the field of theological education the most notable event is 
the establishment of the Tamilnad Theological College at Tiruma- 
raiyur, to serve the Tamil-speaking dioceses of the Church of South 
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India. Five members of staff, drawn from the three principal tradi- 
tions incorporated in the C.S.I., have been appointed; and applica- 
tions for admission have been received from a promising number of 
ordination candidates. This last note is in contrast to the tone of 
0 from most of the long-established theological colleges, in 
which considerable anxiety is expressed as to the falling off in the 
number of students. The Theological Education Committee of the 
National Christian Council has also drawn attention to the insuffi- 
ciently high standard of academic training enjoyed by the majority 
of the teaching staffs of the colleges. Interest in the distinctive 
contribution which Indian theologians may yet make to the study 
of theology is quickened by the published report of the Jubbulpore 
Indian Christian theological conference, referred to in our last 
Survey. The trend of thought in the conference is illustrated in the 
themes chosen for further study. These include ‘Hindu aspirations 
for incarnation and the meaning of this for human need’, “The 
relation of the absoluteness of God to the Incarnation’ and “The 
Christ according to Islam and the Gospel’. 

Conversations in regard to church union in North India are 
continuing between the United Church of Northern India, the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist Church in 
Southern Asia, the Methodist churches related to British and 
Australian Methodism and the churches of the Baptist Union. The 
most important outcome of discussions during the past year is to 
be seen in a statement now remitted to the churches on the signifi- 
cance of the proposed ‘mutual commissioning’. It reads: 

The uniting churches intend by prayer and the laying on of hands to 
seek from God for their ministers whatever of the fullness of Christ’s grace, 
commission and authority each may need for the performance of his proper 
office in the united Church and to provide a ministry fully accredited in 
the eyes of all its members, and, so far as may be, of the Church throughout 
the world. They adopt the laying on of hands as the scriptural and traditional 
symbol of the bestowing of spiritual gifts by God. 

While recognizing that there may be different interpretations of this 
rite deriving from different church traditions, the uniting churches agree 
that the use of this rite does not imply a denial of the reality of the ordina- 
tion previously received by those now seeking to become presbyters in the 
united Church; it does not imply the replacement of that ordination by a 
new ordination, nor is it presumed to bestow again or to renew any grace, 


gifts, character or authority that have already been bestowed upon them by 
God through whatever means. 


Among the instruments of co-operation we record the formation 
of ‘the Evangelical Fellowship of India’, whose statement of policy 
(published in the N.C.C. Review, April 1951) includes the assurance 
that membership should not adversely affect affiliation with the 
National Christian Council or with other oecumenical bodies. 

The National Christian Council continues to fulfil its wide range 
of activities. The Council suffered a grievous loss in the sudden 
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death in June 1951 of the Rev. Paul Ramaseshan, a former Presbyter 
of the South India Synod of the Methodist Church and the first 
Indian Principal of the Guindy Theological Institute, a few days 
after arriving in Nagpur to take up his work in the secretariat. 
Cherished links with an earlier missionary era have been broken by 
the deaths of the widow of Theodore Pennell (Dr Alicia Sorabji), 
Prebendary W. E. S. Holland, the first Principal of St Paul’s 
Cathedral College, Calcutta, and sometime Principal of St John’s 
College, Agra, and Kottayam College and the Right Rev. F. J. 
Western, formerly Bishop of Tinnevelly. 


PAKISTAN 


With the tragic death by assassination of Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, Asia has lost another liberal-minded 
leader at a time when such can least be spared. Nevertheless, with 
the sympathy which this loss has evoked there is at least the possi- 
bility that a new will to reconciliation may be quickened in regard 
to many matters, including the Kashmir problem, on which India 
and her immediate neighbour have been opposed. Pandit Nehru has 
spoken of a recent psychological change in the attitude of the two 
governments which gives promise of this hope one fulfilled. 

There is almost unvarying testimony to the fact that during 
the last year the Christian forces in Pakistan, though keenly con- 
scious of their minority position, have been aware of increased 
opportunities and of complete freedom to pursue their central task. 
From one district near Lahore there comes a report of two thousand 
baptisms within the last two years and the steady extension of work 
into sixty villages compared with the seventeen in which the same 
mission was serving five years ago. Both the Church Mission 
Society and the Board of Missions of the United Presbyterian Churc. 
of the U.S.A. report that only lack of workers prevents still more 
fruitful activity. The Christian colleges are now rapidly regaining 
ground. Forman College, which was almost at extinction point three 
years ago, has an enrolment not far short of the six hundred which 
it regards as a desirable maximum. Kinnaird College is steadily 
recovering the strength which it enjoyed before partition. Staffing 
problems persist, and these are most acute in regard to the medical 
and nursing staffs of the Christian hospitals. Underlying the present 
sense of opportunity and freedom for Christian witness there is 
realistic recognition of the slow pace at which the economic recove 
of the country proceeds and of the conditions of hardship in whic 
many people still live. 

A tentative scheme of union, based on the North India plan, 
is being made the starting-point of discussion between the Lahore 
diocese of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist 
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Church in Southern Asia and the Sialkot Councils of the United 
Church of Northern India and the United Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S.A. The West Pakistan Christian Council has now been 
formally constituted and is in direct affiliation with the International 
Missionary Council. West Pakistan also has its own Christian Medical 
Association. A new translation of the Bible into Sindhi has been 
completed. 


CEYLON 


Reports continue to be set against the background of a cultural- 
national renaissance which looks to education as one of its principal 
instruments. Christian schools continue in full activity and in some 
instances with increasing numbers, as in Carey College, where the 
enrolment now exceeds one thousand. The majority of the Christian 
wand -secondary schools have decided to enter the Free Education 

heme, according to which their income will be derived entirely 
from an increased government grant (which covers the whole of 
the salaries of approved teachers, together with a modest ‘equipment 
grant’ for each pupil). Some apprehension is apparent regarding 
ability to maintain standards on the low rate at which the grant is 
reckoned; and three well-known Christian schools, St Thomas’s 
College, Mount Lavinia, Trinity College, Kandy and Ladies’ 
College, Colombo, have preferred to become Independent Schools 
(for which provision is made in the National Education Scheme), and 
as such they expect to continue to take their full share in meetin 
the educational needs of Ceylon. The National Christian Counc 
has received permission to build a chapel and a chaplain’s residence 
within the campus of the new University at Peradeniya and plans 
are well in hand, supported co-operatively by the churches, for the 
appointment of a resident chaplain and for expenditure on buildings 
amounting to Rs 4,00,000. 

There are notable evangelistic advances to be recorded. Plans 
for a large-scale joint campaign, working through the National 
Christian Council, are under discussion. In the northern area, the 
Jaffna diocese of the Church of South India has released one of its 
best qualified ministers from parish responsibility to devote his 
time to evangelistic work at specially chosen centres and to collaborate 
with the parish ministers. A ‘steady stream of conversions’ is reported 
from the missionary diocese of the C.S.I. established in 1949 in 
the Kurunegala region in the centre of Ceylon. Effective evangelistic 
work is taking place, more especially in the Kandyan villages, and 
the cornerstone of the cathedral was laid in Kurunegala in the spring. 
The Bible-study Institute in Colombo, referred to in our last Survey, 
is reported to be having a marked effect on the thinking of the more 
responsible members of the Christian laity. Discussions with Dr 
Kraemer, in the course of his tour of Asia, turned in stimulating 
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fashion on the challenge to a much deeper and more resolute study 
of Buddhism and to more deliberate contacts with people of the 
non-Christian faiths than is apparent as a whole in Ceylon. 

The Ceylon Church Union Scheme continues to engage a great 
deal of interest, though there is little further advance towards a 
more decisive stage to record. The churches concerned are mean- 
while preneees for the conference of the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion of the World Council of Churches at Lund, Sweden, in 1952, 
for representatives of areas which are negotiating church unity. 


BuRMA 


More settled conditions are reported generally and it is hoped 
that the pending formation of a Karen State within the Union of 
Burma will resolve one of the main political tensions which have 
disturbed the country in recent years. Some considerable degree of 
lawlessness still exists, however, and the Prime Minister has ex- 
pressed the view that it will take several years of firm administration 
to rid the country of dacoity. At a gathering arranged by the National 
Christian Council the Prime Minister stated: 


Burma is built on a political and not a religious constitution and there 
is religious freedom. . . . We are facing a common enemy who tries to 
make us believe that religion is an opiate of the people. Our problem is to 
attack this common enemy. I cannot trust a man who takes his religion 
lightly; such a man will never take anything seriously. The Government has 
made no religion the state religion and the Government treats all alike. 
What we need is unity and a united front to combat the common foe. 


The vigorous work of the Christian Literature Society has passed 
wholly to Burmese leadership with the appointment of U Ba Hlaing 
and U Ba Sein as Associate Secretaries of the Society. Both the 
C.L.S. and the Bible Society have made an impressive recovery 
during the last few years and in circulation as well as in production 
an exceptionally good year is reported. Dr Laubach has revisited 
Burma, conducting literacy campaigns in Burmese and several 
minority languages. A newly formed council on adult literacy has 
asked for the appointment of a wholetime specialist missionary. 

The Student Christian Movement is strongest in the University 
of Rangoon, where membership numbers one hundred students, 
drawn for the most part from the former residential halls of Judson 
College, now taken over by the University. The need for a Student 
Christian Centre near the University is much emphasized. Other 
units in which the movement is active are the Medical College, the 
Baptist Divinity School and the State Training College for Teachers. 

An interesting minor exodus of Indians whose forebears for 
several generations had lived in Burma is recorded in the departure 
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of a group of seventy folk to settle in the Andaman Islands. On the 
voyage the emigrants ‘organized themselves as a new Methodist con- 
gregation as part of their entgance upon the new life before them’. 

t Mark’s Gospel has been published in Chin Zotung and in 
Atsi (Burma-Yunnun). 


CENTRAL ASIA 


OR missionaries who are at work on the frontiers of Tibet, 
much of the year has been fraught with uncertainty. Appre- 
hension as to China’s intentions, after overrunning the province of 
Kham, in the east, led the Dalai Lama and his Government to 
remove to Yatung. They returned to Lhasa on receipt of a report 
hat the Tibetan delegation which had gone to Peking had signed 
an agreement which gave China a controlling voice in Tibetan 
defence and foreign policy, Tibet remainin erg asin en Earlier 
in the year, Chinese forces were not thought to have been drafted 
into Tibet in large numbers, but a Peking broadcast in October 
revealed that the main ‘occupation’ force had entered Lhasa; and 
a good deal of doubt has been voiced as to the reality of Tibetan 
autonomy. Refugees reaching the bordering territories of Ladakh 
and Sikkim report extensive road-building operations and other 
technical activity; and the development of strong Chinese influence 
right across Tibet is a factor to be reckoned with Both in that country 
itself and in its strategic implications in relation to India. 

From the border areas, from which missions also establish 
contact among travellers from the inner fastnesses of Tibet itself, 
prospects of permission to enter that country on Gospel tours are 
reported by workers of the Central Asian Mission to be favourable, 
subject to no further deterioration in the political scene. C.A.M. 
missionaries have returned, after an absence of two years, to Kargil; 
and both there and in Bandipur, where dispensary and village 
—— the visiting of homes and Sunday-school work are making 

dway, a particularly encouraging response is reported on the 

art of women. Both the Central Asian Mission and the Moravian 

ission, however, encounter continued Muslim opposition, often 
of a violent kind; and the persecution of converts, who are liable 
to suffer as a result of false accusations, renders missionary relation- 
ships with local Christians a matter of great delicacy and care. 

A young Tibetan minister has returned to Leh after his training 
and is at work with the Moravian missionary there. The latter reports 
an important documentary discovery, in the shape of an early journal 
of Heyde, a Moravian pioneer in Tibet about a hundred years ago. 

_ St John’s Gospel o been published in Zangskari, a Tibetan 
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THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


co concentration of political tension at particular danger points 
continues to make itself felt throughout this region. Not 
only do Arab-Israeli relations show little sign of reaching that 
stage in understanding at which the issues dividing the two peoples 
could be oonnernctively faced, but internal differences between the 
countries of the Arab League itself, in some of which ultra-nationalist 
aspirations prevail over concern for regional solidarity, add com- 
— to a delicate situation. The variance and suspicion which 
ve penetrated the Arab front were unhappily illustrated in July 
by the murder, by a Palestinian Arab, o King Abdullah of the 
ashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, who numbered among his 
crimes, in the eyes of Arab nationalism, a willingness to seek for a 
ositive understanding with Israel and a deeply rooted friendshi 
or the West. Arab evasiveness in the matter of a peace treaty wit 
Israel has inevitably led to a strengthening of the latter country’s 
a along which the strain in relationships is felt with electric 
orce. 

Some progress towards understanding may perhaps be seen in 
the fact that both Israel and four states members of the Arab League 
(Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria) were persuaded to send dele- 

tes to Paris to confer with the Palestine conciliation commission 
in September. Both delegations had full and frank discussions with 
the commission, though the latter’s proposals, looking towards a 
fresh approach to ement, on lines expressive of goodwill and 
non-aggression, have done little more than confirm Arab unwilling- 
ness to come to terms. 

One of the commission’s proposals, namely, the return of a 
limited number of Arab refugees to Israel, figures also in the recom- 
mendations of the conference on refu eld in Beirut in May, 
on the initiative of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches. This aspect of the problem, in which 
the welfare and indeed the survival of some the quarters of a 
million human beings comes into focus, is one with which Christian 
forces have continued, more especially in Jordan, Lebanon, Arab 
Palestine and the Gaza ‘strip’, to concern themselves in both the 
spiritual and the practical sphere. The conference represented a 
concerted effort to examine the situation and to define a Christian 
policy that would take account of basic rights and practical diffi- 
culties, to co-ordinate more closely the Christian effort in this field 
of social rae teeny J and to stimulate a noticeably flagging public 
concern in the world at large. Certain aspects of the situation came 


home to the conference (the delegates to which had already visited 
he areas of greatest with particular force. Not least impressive 
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was the evidence of bitter resentment towards the western nations, 
whom the victims of the situation, blinded to the intricacies of the 
problem by obsession with their grievances, blame for the desperate 
plight which has overtaken them. First-hand contact, moreover, 
provided an insight into the fact that refugee camps would by no 
means solve the immediate problem, even if available on an ade- 
quate scale, for pn. ste (many of whom have been well-to-do and 
revolt against dependence on charity) are found to deteriorate sadly 
in morale in camp conditions and often prefer to shift for them- 
selves, in the towns and villages, as best they may. A particular 
reminder was offered, in conditions where relief has gone in larger 
measure to women, children and babies, of the needs of men. 

The findings of the conference, which have been communicated 
to the Arab and Israeli Governments and which have been discussed 
at su uent meetings with Unwra officials, turn on an examination 
of the whole nature of the task of the voluntary agencies in this 
field. That task is seen as the meeting of emergency situations, more 
especially in the field of morale, on which official bodies are not 

. An extension of the fine work already undertaken in the 
Christian refugee centres is envisaged, in which workers, getting 
alongside needy men and women, can strive to win their co-operation 
in a positive approach to the challenge that confronts them. The 
conference was a. to the strategic value of emphasis on educational 
work, particularly on vocational lines, among adults and adolescents, 
and to the opportunity to relate this whole campaign of rehabilitation 
to the task of improving the economic standards of the region as 
a whole. An outcome of the conference has been the appointment, 
in the person of Mr S. A. Morrison, of a full-time executive 
secretary of the committee on work among refugees set up by the 
United Missionary Council. He will act as liaison, on the widest 
possible scale, with the Christian voluntary agencies and with the 
official bodies concerned with the refugee situation. 

IsRAEL, for its part, is beset with its own economic problems. 
Though the general elections in July gave the Mapai (the Labour 
Party) a majority, it was early October before the formation of a 
government, representing ition with the parties of the former 
orthodox religious group, was announced. The realities confronting 
it include an acute shortage of foreign currency and irregularity in 
the distribution of basic rations in the quantities teed, the 
cost of may ame ¢ a well-trained army on the frontier and an 
unrelenting flow of immigrants, of the most diverse cultural types, 
at the rate of a thousand a day. The latest wave comes from , 
and discrimination against the Jews in that country, and in other 
Arab areas, is forcing thousands of them to seek refuge in Israel. 

A report recently issued by the Ministry of — Affairs 
puts the Christian population of Israel at 40,000, including three 
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to four hundred Hebrew Christians. For the time being, the 
opportunity for Christian work resides especially in the educational 
field, in which assurances have been given regarding continued 
freedom for Christian activity. The future of Christian institutions, 
however, both schools and hospitals, has to be viewed in the light 
of the probable development of Israel as an explicitly Jewish State, 
“ a ep yo pan mae i sae pa 
of evangelistic witness being required instead. In view of the small 
number of Hebrew Christians and of the difficulties of open pro- 
fession of faith, the prospects of the early development of an 
indigenous Jewish Church seem somewhat remote. Yet some of the 
more discerning observers believe that the yeas for foreign 
institutions will be short-lived and that the Church of the future 
must grow from within the people of Israel—a conviction which 
leads on to the question of the relation of the Church and Israel, 
to which more attention, it is felt, must be given at the theological 
level. Bible work, meanwhile, makes progress in the network of 
languages required by immigrants, and there are pros of the 
British and Foreign Bible iety establishing a Bible House at 
Haifa. The final decision regarding the relation of Judaism and the 
Jewish Religious Law to the State of Israel, which has still to be 
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Institute in Jerusalem opened in February, with Dr Hans Kosmala 
as Director, as a centre for the comparative study of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

The economic tension between Syria and LEBANON involves 
some restriction of movement between the two countries, a fact 
which has had its inconveniences for the Evangelical Church, with 
its joint Synod representative of both. Recent discussions have 
revealed a great opportunity and a ready enthusiasm on the part 
of Christian workers to meet it. The building up of ordained leader- 
ship and the ter co-ordination of available energies have been 

1 ae tee delay is reported in securing permits for the 
estab ent of new Christian schools and for newly appointed 
rrissionary doctors to practise. Government ition been 
accorded to the nurses’ training school in Tripoli. Syria had the 
benefit of a visit from Professor John C. Bennett, at the beginni 
of his tour in Asia, and as a result of discussions with him a widely 
representative ‘Commission on Christian responsibility for social 
action’ has been formed. 

Meanwhile the intensification of the spirit of nationalism has 
found a sharp point of focus in Persia, where a dispute with the 
United Kingdom over the nationalization of the oil industry led in 
early October to the withdrawal of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
foreign personnel. Though the British Government (for whom the 
main issue was Persia’s unilateral breaking of a contract signed in 
1933 with the Company) has, at the time of writing, referred the 
matter to the U.N. rity Council, Persia has continued to insist 
on national control of the company’s assets and machinery; and 
whatever settlement is finally reached is likely, for some time to 
come, to bring about changes in the economic life of the country, 
of which Christian workers will have to take account. Missionary 
reports, in recognizing nationalism as the immediate, focal emphasis, 
set the whole situation against the ome. page of Asia’s struggle 
for a better way of life and against that of the desperate poverty in 
which the great majority of Persians live. The task of witnessing 
to the Gospel in the context of the realities of the people’s daily 
life, and o ee oe in it in a manner that will convincingly 
identify the _— with social a becomes _— — than 
ever. Among working people of Persia, it is believed, lie great 
reserves of response to the Christian Gospel. 

Common to several reports is a reference to the revival of Islam 
and to the foundation of a number of societies for its propagation. 
Christian work is reported to have suffered some opposition from 
groups of a fanatical character which the Government, on the 
whole, does not suppress, seeing in them some means of counter- 
balancing interest in Communism. Christian observers, however, 
form the impression that they do not go far in that direction and 
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that they constitute a reactionary element, retarding healthy develop- 
ment in the country as a whole. 

The impoverished quality of Muslim faith, not representing any 
real depth of religion, impresses Christians serving in Persia and 
throws into relief the vital character of the work of the Christian 
Church and the urgency of creating a well-trained indigenous 
leadership. The American Presbyterian Board, at work with the 
Church in the north, reports the first seven students graduated 
from its training school for evangelists, an encouraging response to 
the Gospel among young men and a growing sense of evangelistic 
responsibility among Persian Christians in general. Timely progress 
has been made towards closer Christian co-operation with the 
formation, last May, of the ‘Church Council of Iran’, the charter 
members of which are the Presbyterian Church in the north and 
the Anglican Church in the south. 

Further into the Middle East, it is encouraging to record the 
hospitable reception accorded in AFGHANISTAN to Dr Laubach and 
his team of literacy workers, who spent some weeks there at the 
invitation of a i and progressive Minister of Education. The 
co-operation o skilful artists and calligraphers in that Ministry 

tly expedited the progress of the campaign; and preparations 
or the first class, a group of fifty army men (who learnt to read 
with astonishing rapidity), were ready within a week. The primer 
has been completed in the Persian oak Pushtu mene. 

In ArapiA, further contacts with the interior of the country 
continue, with the friendly co-operation of local rulers. Mission- 
aries of the Reformed Church of America conducted, at the request 
of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, a three-weeks’ clinic in the 
Dhofar province, which was attended by members of the tribes and 
of the African slave population, as well as by people of the Omani 
ruler class. There is some evidence that, with the extension of 
government mobile dis ies and clinics, missio services of 
that kind will be less in demand in the Bahrein area and that the 
mission will require to concentrate more especially on regular visits 
for teaching and witness. The mission hospital, workers are con- 
vinced, will long continue to occupy a key — in Christian 
work in Arabia; and there is increasing proof of the value of the 
Kuwait Medical Association (established in 1949) in consolidating 
co-operation between the hospitals of the mission, the Government 
and the oil company. Interesting developments are reported by the 
Church of Scotland Mission which, at the pressing invitation of the 
authorities, is ing up medical work in the poor and illiterate tribal 
area behind Ada. with a station at Beihan, on the Yemen border. 

Ecypt, many observers agree, provides the most nationalist 
(1 Rpenpall sate pe npr Reeth sce alongs re Cyd erro 
Ch is at work; and the situation develops sharply, as we write, 
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with the Egyptian demand for the abrogation, in advance of the 
date of its expiry, of the treaty with Britain. The year has been 
noticeable, too, for a marked increase in Communist propaganda, 
skilfully related to the need for peace and for the avoidance of 
participation in defence pacts with the Democracies, if nationalist 
aims are to be realized. 

It is generally claimed, however, that political unrest has not 
adversely affected the life of the Church, though a regrettable 
eg to this experience has been the looting, in October, of 
the hospital maintained at Belbeis by the Egypt General Mission 
(which has temporarily withdrawn all its missionaries from the 
village stations). Reports agree that at many points the Church 
grows in strength, with churches well attended. The greater 
prosperity which has come of recent years to certain regions and 
groups of people, engaged upon cotton cultivation, increases the 
need for the teaching of stewardship among church members, in 
such matters as the support of the ministry, a point which has been 
stressed in particular in United Presbyterian discussions. Several 
missions report progress in co-operation with the Coptic Church, 
which, as the ancient, indigenous Church of the country, is in a 
pores to play a stronger part in providing a familiar environment 
or converts to the Church than it generally undertaken. 

The Christian schools continue to receive many applications— 
in some areas more than they can accommodate—in spite of the 
free education now provided in the government schools. The recent 
Ministry of Education decision, that qualified Egyptian teachers in 
non-government schools may apply for appointment as government 
teachers seconded to the private and foreign schools, may cause some 
financial problems for the Christian schools if the concession is 
followed up on a big scale by the teachers in question, who could, 
of course, claim government salary rates. Gratification is expressed 
in Christian quarters at the Minister of Education’s appointment of 
a joint committee, representing the Ministry and the foreign schools, 
for the discussion, at an early stage, of matters in which these 
institutions are concerned. 

Christian participation has been active on the committee of 
liaison between the communities, through which much positive 
discussion of matters of common interest is facilitated and mutual 
understanding ~~ pe A statement recently issued by the committee 
relates to ways and means to control the use of freedom to change 
from one community to another and to prevent advantage being 
taken of it for ulterior motives. The fixing of a minimum age for 
any such change, and the securing of a satisfactory understandi 
with a person’s former community are points in a document design 
to assist in the harmonious and friendly execution of facilities for 
religious freedom. 
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The recent literacy campaign in Egypt is reported to have 
created a wave of interest in Bible reading and to have stimulated 
young converts to visit the on and help in Bible study. In a 


strongly Muslim land, meanwhile, we note the significance of the 
fact t, in connexion with the celebration of the one thousandth 
anniversary of Al Azhar University, Cairo, a department for the 
direction of missions has been set up within the university, to co- 
ordinate and further Muslim propaganda. 

In the ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, concern for self-government 
has been further accentuated since the Egyptian claims; and though 
party dispute has hindered progress on national lines, autonomy 
remains a goal to be attained by the end of 1952. The contrast 
between the conditions confronting the work of the Church in the 
north and in the south becomes less marked each year. As a result 
of a law passed by the Legislative Assembly, Muslim missionary 
work has begun in the south, mainly in the region of the Nuba 
mountains. New government schools, staffed by Muslim teachers, 
have also been set up. As anticipated in reports contributed to our 
last Survey, Arabic become the official language in the south 
and the Christian schools, which provide most of the education of 
the area, will be required to find Arabic-speaking Christian teachers 
in considerable numbers. 

The prosperity of those at work in the government cotton- 

owing schemes continues to provide a special challenge in evangel- 
ism; for while the developments have os ht a richly deserved 
improvement in the livelihood of eamiicidnd communities, the 
danger of an obsession with money-making does not diminish, and 
the need to counterbalance it with mv values remains acute. 

The New Testament has been published in Moru, a translation 
urgently needed in southern Sudan. 

For ETHIOPIA, an outstanding event has been the enthronement, 
in Cairo, of the first native Archbishop, Basilios, of the Ethiopian 
Church, a development which contributes still further to the central- 
izing of Ethiopian life and gives the ancient Church the opportunity 
to identify itself in full with the progressive reforms now being 
vigorously promoted by the Emperor. Missionary developments 
have included the return of the Hermannsburg missionaries to their 
field and the arrival of workers from the Southern Baptist Mission, 
which has not hitherto had work in Ethiopia. Church Missions to 
Jews has completed the construction of a mission centre at Dabat, 
comprising pe a a clinic and houses for the mission staff, and a 

farm is also to be developed. 

The government prohibition on the printing of books in local 

es remains in force, as part of the policy of national unifica- 
pa, Wenione continue to be welcomed, for medical and educational 
work. 
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There are somewhat disturbing reports of the persecution of 
evangelical Christians by local authorities. Instances of imprison- 
ment on fabricated ere in provinces south of Addis Ababa and 
in the western part of Wallega province, are known to missionaries. 
The persecution would appear to have arisen out of an attempt to 
declare as ‘closed’ areas (from which evangelical effort is excluded) 
many districts in which the evangelical movement has flourished; 
and these regrettable developments are attributed to local nationalist 
zeal, which regards the evangelical movement as a fragmentizing 
factor. Missionaries—and it should be noted that it is not they, but 
Ethiopian Christians, who have suffered—deplore what appears to 
be evidence of the established Church and extreme nationalism, as 
one missionary leader writes, ‘making common cause against a 
Broup whose conduct and loyalty have been exemplary’. Confidence, 
owever, is expressed that the Emperor’s well-known views on 
religious liberty and justice will eventually prevail. 
vangelical missionary work in NorTH CA, according to one 
report, has never been so favourably regarded by the authorities as 
it is to-day; and at a number of points progress is recorded. Though 
nationalist pressure is developing in these regions, too, it is not 
found to react against foreign missionary workers. Missionaries 
report a growing respect for and appreciation of Christians and, as 
a result of increasing contacts with them, a diminution of religious 
fanaticism on the part of Muslims. The demand of the adult masses 
for education for their children grows in strength; and a particular 
challenge to Christian forces is the extension of mission hostels, 
such as those maintained by the American Methodist mission in 
the vicinity of government schools. 

The problem of the industrialized proletariat is a disturbing one 
in much of North Africa; and the constant growth of proletarian 
towns, which represents a breaking-up of math ¢ families and groups, 
forms part of a new challenge in evangelism. The extension. of social 
centres, with adequate youth programmes, in the congested areas 
of the larger cities as a whole is recognized as an urgent necessity. 
Centres of pilgrimage continue to provide valuable openings for 
work: the North Africa mission has recently established a a 
in Quezzone, one of the holy cities of Morocco, to which thousan 


a ger come. The mission has withdrawn its workers from 


of 
Na where good foundations have been laid over forty years, 
and is re-opening work in the port town of Gabes. 

Dr Laubach and his team worked their way across Algeria, 
Tunisia and Libya in January, conducting literacy campaigns, which 
have given a powerful impetus to the production and distribution 
of Christian literature and to the determination to eradicate illiteracy, 
The American Methodist mission reports participation in an inter- 
esting experiment in Bible colportage in Tripolitania, carried out 
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ecution offby an international team, as a result of which nearly three thousand 
imprison~} copies of Scriptures were sold. The country, which is one hundred 
Ababa and] per cent Muslim, has a high rate of illiteracy, though there is eager- 
ssionaries. | ness to learn to read among a people who, temporarily under British 
attempt tofadministration, expect, as inhabitants of a component province of 
excluded) | Libya, to reach full independence in 1952. To follow up literacy 
flourished; } work in North Africa, which has brought missionaries, native pastors 
nationalist} and laymen together in a common purpose, an inter-mission com- 
ymentizing} mittee has been formed and a multilith press, the gift of the Cleveland 
t they, but} Council of Church Women, has been set up in Bougie (where 
appears tof Ramon Lull was martyred 750 years ago). 
malism, asf In TurkEY, Christian workers are » oh in the greater freedom 
against afof movement and expression experienced by all religious bodies at 
‘onfidence,} the hands of the Democratic Government. Government authority 
views ONfis required if foreign institutions wish to increase their property, 
é but permission is greed accorded. Non-Muslim religious com- 
ling to one§ munities, moreover, which have for some years been under the 
horities asf control of the Religious Endowments Department, have had adminis- 
d. Though} trative responsibility restored to their own committees. Four of the 
, It 18 not} American Board’s hospitals have received government recognition. 
lissionaries Some signs of resistance to modern reforms have revealed them- 
selves in the course of the year, more especially among the fanatical 
Tidjani Muslim sect, who now number some 200,000 members in 
Turkey and who work for a return to the Koranic Law and who 
staged an outbreak in July. 

The growing strength of the international outlook, however, is 
evident in Turkey’s membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization. United Nations Day has been observed on a nation- 
wide basis in the Turkish schools and colleges, with programmes 
to inform students and general public alike of the aims and activities 
of U.N. and of its services to world peace. Turkey, again, has been 
conspicuous in works of relief, as is seen in efforts to care for 150,000 
refugees from BuLGaRIA. In October new arrivals were averagin 
¢ four hundred a day, from among the 250,000 Bulgarians of Turkish 
enings for§ descent who are being expelled by the Communist Government in 
dis Sofia. Domestic contributions to these refugees included over 
thousands § $3,000,000 in cash, as well as material supplies, while a programme 
rkers from§ involving free grants of land, supplemented by seeds, tools and 
orty years,§ machinery, has helped in resettlement and rehabilitation. Of im- 

. | portance in widening horizons we note the Congress of Orientalists 
ss Algeria, § in Istanbul in September, the delegations from Turkey to the World 
gns, which§ Assembly of Youth Conferences in the United States, the Turkish- 
listribution § American Farm Youth Exchange, the exchange teacher and student 
e illiteracy. § grants provided under the Fulbright Act, and the fact that 700 
n an intef-§ young men and women are studying in 120 colleges and universities 
carried out¥ in the United States. 
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AFRICA 


2 yee need for strong foundations in the Church in Africa remains 

the central theme, expressing itself with greater emphasis each 
year, in reports from those on the field. The constantly growing 
pressure for autonomy and independence and the demand for educa 
tional opportunities at every level bring home to the churches their 
responsibility in teaching the right, constructive use, in terms of 
Christian life, of new freedoms as they are won. 

From Africa, again, more frequently and disturbingly, come re- 
minders of the continent’s strategic position in relation to the meas 
ures of armed preparedness which international deadlocks impose 
upon the world; and of their effect on the African mind. 

Against that background, in all its spiritual and geographical 
diversity and vastness, the Christian Church faces its task. Common 
consultations, both in Africa and between Africa and missionary 
bodies overseas, have centred in particular on two subjects: the 
strengthening of the Christian Councils and the building of firm 
theological foundations in the African ministry. 

Mission boards in the West, in the light of the co-operative 
approach which they make to many of the needs of the Church in 
Africa, put support of Christian Councils (which now exist in nearly 
every country in the continent) high on the list of strategic obligz 
tions, even after evidences that a council is well established. Recent 
discussions reveal a fair consensus that a basic requirement is 
the appointment of full-time general secretaries, jointly supported 
by the churches of the region, independently of the educational 
secretaries who, in several countries, combine the obligations of their 
office with that of Christian Council secretary. 

The circulation and discussion of the report of Bishop Neill, who 
carried out (in British territories in East and West Africa) the first 
part of the International Missionary Council’s survey on theological 
training, have provided an opportunity for a wide exchange of opinion 
in conference and by correspondence, on existing conditions and 
needs in the training of the African ministry. Support is apparent 
for the report’s underlying conception of training facilities which wil 
group ot selected candidates for preparation at the standard 
which will produce a ministry of the calibre required, though com- 
ments reveal a recognition of some risk of isolation from those trained 
at a less ambitious level. Agreement has also been forthcoming 
regard to proposals for community seminaries, which would also 
accommodate a student’s family, and which are in fact already i 
operation, more especially in East Africa. The proposal that English 
shall be the medium of instruction has been generally accepted, 
though the need for training in the use of the vernacular languages, 
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particularly in relation to services of worship, has reflected a con- 
cern for adequate outlet for indigenous expression of faith and 
witness. On the report’s basic proposals for the centralizing of 
training facilities, with three main colleges, for East Africa, Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast respectively (which might, it is recognized, 
involve considerable readjustment of mission-board allocations), 
opinion is being sought over a wide field. The visit of Dr Emory 
Ross in March to Britain, Scandinavia and other countries of Europe 
afforded an opportunity for further discussion of the second stage 
of the survey, which is to be carried out in countries of non-British 
Africa. It is likely that a small international group of specialists 
will visit the field in 1952. 

Discussion of the report has led as a logical consequence to some 
concentration of attention on literature needs in ministerial training. 
A conference composed principally of theological tutors from the 
field, organized by the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, ranged widely over the specific departments 
of study in which the provision of text-books requires re-examination. 
Lists drawn up as a result of that gathering cover not only the more 
familiar fields of doctrine, Biblical commentary, devotional works, 
but material taken from primitive church history and from the 
Christian classics, through which African Christians, while avoiding 
an over-European interpretation of the faith, may yet be strengthened 
in their consciousness of historical ties with a world Church. 
Significant emphasis is also laid on more adequate provision for the 
study of Islam, both for constructive purposes of evangelism and in 
recognition of the fact that, over large areas of Africa, it is no longer 
solely a matter of seeking to win men and women from a pagan 
background to the Christian faith, but of competing in that field 
with a swiftly advancing Islam. 


WEsT AFRICA 


In much of the territory developed under British administration 
the Christian Church is at work among people who have gone far 
along the road to self-government. In the GoLp Coast Legislative 
Assembly, the elections to which in February resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Convention People’s Party, seventy-five 
seats out of eighty-four are now held by Africans, while eight 
Africans serve on an executive council of eleven. A commission of 
enquiry is now examining a draft bill on local government reform. 
The accelerated pace at which self-government is coming about 
peace a healthy confidence in the African and a readiness to take 
isks of a positive kind, though doubts have been voiced not only 
from South . Africa, where a diametrically opposite policy prevails, 


but among a fair cross-section of public opinion outside Africa, 
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which u a more gradual building up of legislative responsibility, 
and sneha thoughtfal African Christians pci an see sold 
foundations laid. 

It is in this last respect that the Christian Church has an integral 
part to play. Among the Legislative Council’s objectives is the intro- 
duction of primary education for all, a sphere in which Christian 
teachers, if forthcoming and trained in adequate numbers, can find 
a vital place. Intensified adult education is to be furthered; and the 
promotion of literacy campaigns, the continued need for which is 
a by the ingenuity of visual device resorted to in the 
February elections, is likely to call on Christian experience and 
ns pa The training of literacy workers and the provision of 
simple material for people newly literate through Dr Laubach’s visit 
are among the main concerns of the Gold Coast Christian Council. 
Growth in responsibility among women is seen in a very representa- 
tive conference of seventy-four women held in Kumasi in June, on 
the initiative of the Ashanti Women’s Association, to discuss women’s 
problems, particularly in the rural areas. 

In Nicer, the first House of Representatives to assemble under 
the revised Constitution faces a highly experimental situation. The 
achievement of unity which the country requires if it is to be con- 
structively self-governing is still to some extent retarded by regional 
preoccupations and self-interests. A major problem is that of breaking 
down the aloofness of the Northern Region, which has much to 
contribute to the country’s progress and well-being, but which 
insisted on a fifty per cent allocation of the, seats in the central 
Legislature as the condition on which it would come in. 

The inaugural lecture of the Director of Religious Studies at 
Ibadan University College reveals much concern for the evolution 
of leaders of integrity as a basic task in an academically free 
university, and the progress of the University College is watched 
with interest. The syllabus of religious studies is realistically related 
to Nigeria’s religious composition, and covers, in addition to 
Christian theology, the study of the Koran and of the early history 
of Islam and the study of indigenous West-African religions, this 
last a new experiment in the comparative study of religions. 

Co-operative planning for the further delegation of responsibility 
to Africans is apparent in a number of Christian ventures. We note 
the decision of the Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
to build a united mission training hospital, with the assistance of a 
generous government grant, at Umuahia, in eastern Nigeria. Thom 
staffed at first by missionary doctors, the hospital forms part of a 
long-term scheme for the provision of more advanced medical 
training which will qualify an increasing number of Nigerians to 
take over wr from Europeans. The rural training centre, 
again, jointly initiated at Asaba by the churches indicated above, 
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with government subsidy, is designed to prepare young Africans for 
leadership in witnessing to the wholeness of Christian life in the 
rural areas. The first class of boys (who must be sixteen years of 
age and must have passed standard six) was admitted in 1950 and 
a corresponding group of girls in 1951. 

In SrerRA LEONE reports delivered at the recent meeting of the 
United Christian Council reveal an encouraging response to the 
initiative of lay workers in visiting homes, and the effectiveness of 
the witness of graduates from Segbwema Bible School now on the 
field. The need for classes for adults is stressed and an evangelistic 
campaign, to be carried out in Freetown in 1952, is in active 
preparation. 

he development of agricultural projects by Governments, 
involving some experiments in the re-settlement of village people, 
offers increasing scope for the co-operation of Christian rural 
ialists in several countries; and for that reason some outstanding 
are mentioned here: a land-settlement experiment at Mokwa, 
some three hundred miles from Lagos, NIGERIA, in the combination 
of modern farming methods with the peasant system, on the basis 
of which, if successful, ten villages are to be developed; the further 
extension of the Volta river scheme in the GoL_p Coast; and a 
Protectorate-wide plan for ‘community development’ in SIERRA 
LEONE adapted to the needs of each province. Rural development 
has suffered a setback in GAMBIA, with the abandonment of the 
poultry-rearing scheme, though the insight which has been afforded 
into soil deficiency and other factors which militated against the 
success of the project may well contribute to the solution of the 
country’s longstanding nutrition problem. The needs of the rural 
community in the field of social welfare are as pressing in GAMBIA 
as anywhere in Africa. An interesting development in the Anglican 
ona maintained there is the widely welcomed opening of a mobile 
_ yo get of church events, the year has been notable for the 
inauguration of the Church of the Province of West Africa, com- 
rising the Anglican dioceses of Gambia and the Rio Pongas, Sierra 
me, Accra, Lagos and the Niger, in connexion with which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury visited West Africa in April. A severe 
loss was sustained in Christian work by the death of Bishop Norman 
Sherwood Jones, Assistant Bishop of Lagos, in March. 

Reports from Liseria record evidences of spiritual gains from 
the evangelistic efforts of the last four years. A greater receptivity 
to the Gospel is marked among the aboriginal people themselves 
(as opposed to the so-called ‘Americo-Liberians’ among whom 
evangelistic work has for the most part been carvied out) and work 
recently opened at Ganta has given further impetus to the response. 
Readiness to participate in evangelism is increasing, moreover, 
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within the local churches, and a stronger spirit of co-operation is 
noted among the denominations, largely as a result of joint concern 
with Dr Laubach’s literacy campaign. 

— conference of the clergy of the Methodist and ag 
churches took place at the New Year at Cuttington College. Thi 
institution, which re-opened in 1949, is playing an important part 
in attracting candidates for the ministry in a country in which thene 
is a serious shortage of younger clergy. In addition to the six students 
now training there for the ministry, twenty-five are engaged in 
preparation for teaching, iculture, medicine and other social 
services, in which trained Christian workers can both contribute to 
the much needed increase in Liberia’s basic security and welfare 
and bear witness to the wholeness of the Gospel. 

The year in FRENCH West AFRICA with the official 
inauguration at Dakar of the Foyer Missionnaire Protestant, plans 
for which have been noted in earlier surveys, and which it is 
expected will provide a useful centre for missionaries passing 
through Dakar and for the maintenance of contact with African 
Christians away from their family and tribal environment. 

The problem of recruiting and training adequate numbers of 
African workers remains a heavy one, and there is no decrease in 
the demand for the services of missionaries. On the recent occasion 
of the adoption of a constitution by the General Evangelical Synod 
of CAMEROON, significant appeals were addressed to the French and 
Swiss churches for missionaries to serve in the Bamileke and 
Yabassi regions, to meet educational needs in Lobetal, to increase 
the teaching staff at Libamba and to provide a medical missionary 
in Douala. The need for trained leaders is especially marked in the 
educational field. Constitutional changes in CAMEROON involve the 
re-organization of the Fédération des Missions Evangéliques on lines 
which provide for representation of the African churches. 

The danger of organizational machinery affecting the vitality of 
Christian witness is the subject of some penetrating comments in 
American Presbyterian reports from CAMEROON, with their reminder 
of the African’s tendency to follow the missionary example in settling 
down into organizational work, thus losing a large part of the 
incomparable opportunity for witness which, as a pagan converted 
to the Christian faith, is his. African initiative in pulling against 
this trend and in maintaining personal evangelism is noted at its 
best in women’s work and in strategically placed youth gatherings, 
with their stimulus to responsible life dedication. The extension 
of itinerant evangelism in remote areas, jointly undertaken 
missionaries and African pastors, which 8 already met 


success, has been discussed, along with the need for young, 
ordained missionaries, adaptable and ‘foot-loose’, to go out 0 
Africa and lead it. 
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New undertakings in GABON include a foyer opened at Libreville, 
in a more central position than that occupied by the Paris Mission 
station, mainly, again, on behalf of young Africans from the interior 
of the country; and a leprosarium in the Woleu Ntem area, which 
is being erected by the government health authorities and of which 
Paris Mission workers are to take charge. 

New Bible translations, completed with the collaboration of 
French missionaries, benefit several regions under French control: 
St Mark’s Gospel in Gouro, the language of an inland tribe of the 
Ivory Coast; and the whole Bible in Douala and in Fang. 

The past year in Conco has been one of preparation for in- 
tensified, colony-wide evangelism, directed especially to the needs 
of urban centres, to which rural people are drawn in increasing 
numbers, and to the building up of a corps of responsible African 
leaders. African readiness for more exacting training-courses is 
commented upon: the Bible schools in particular are meeting with 
marked success and Africans are profiting from courses extending 
over a longer period. 

With the help of a subsidy from the Fonds du Bien-étre indigéne, 
five missionary societies have joined forces in setting up a medical 
institute, as a training-centre for nurse-aids, midwife-aids, nurses 
and medical assistants. The institute is also to provide a hospital 
and a leprosy colony. 

The Congo Government is actively promoting schemes in the 
field of agricultural training and settlement, to which reference has 
been minis earlier surveys. Missions in Congo are keenly alive 
to the opportunities for evangelism implicit in developments; 
and government assistance on a generous scale will be forthcoming 
for any missionary initiative which will help to raise the standard 
of living in the rural areas. Staff shortages have prevented individual 
missions embarking upon further commitments in this field at present, 
though possibilities ofa co-operative undertaking are in mind. 

e Conseil Protestant du Congo has received from the Govern- 
ment a generous gift of a plot of land on which to build its secretarial 
headquarters. Plans for the building have been approved and a 
building-fund is in process of being raised. 

A perspective view of the revival movement in RUANDA-URUNDI, 
which began as long ago as 1936, reveals, from recent reports, 
something of lasting ite from which the initial emotionalism has 
been eliminated and which has extended its sphere of influence 
through fellowship meetings and demonstrations of witness. Much 
of the successful infection of the movement is attributed to the 
region’s ‘solid Bible background’. An interesting development in 
Ruanda-Urundi is the government school opened at Usumbura for 
Indian children. It has met with an immediate response and had, at 
the last reports, over one hundred and seventy pupils on its register. 
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New Bible translations for the Congo area are the New Testament 
in Kikwango, a trade language spoken widely in the Kasai river 
basin in the south-west, and the New Testament in Rundi. An 
intermission journal in Lingala, entitled Litatoli, has been published 
by the Immanuel Mission at Nyankunde. 

In all PorruGcugse AFRICAN TERRITORIES, both east and west, 
non-Roman Catholic missions have been encouraged by the terms 
of article forty-six of the new revision of the Constitution of the 
Portuguese Republic, which provides for the possibility of missions 
other than those of the Roman Catholic Church securing equally 
legal recognition (personalidade juridica) with that Church. 

The needs of SAo Tomé were considered at the recent meeting 
of the Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Plans were discussed for the 
appointment of an African pastor to work among the two thousand 
evangelical Christians in the island, who show a fine spirit in the 
up-building and consolidation of their Church, but who are at 
present without a pastor. An appeal for funds for church extension 
was also launched. 

In ANGOLA, the application to non-Roman Catholic work of the 
new law governing African education, to which brief reference was 
made in our last Survey, has developed on lines which give good 
grounds for the ex: tion of a satisfactory relationship. 

Recognition of what evangelical missions have achieved in 
ANGOLA is based on the fact that from the outset they have displayed 
outstanding initiative in concern for the well-being of the Africans 
and that work at a time when the African mind was peculiarly 
receptive to it. The reminder has also been given in a recent review 
of work that Angola is nearly unique in the African continent 
in having no Muslim problem to contend with, in contrast, for 
instance, to MOZAMBIQUE, where the Muslim influence is particularly 
strong in the extensive coastal regions to the north. 

Reports from MozamMBiqQuE itself reveal encouraging progress in 
African responsibility. The majority of the parishes built up under 
the Mission Suisse are now in the hands of African pastors; and 
it has been decided that the African churches which are related to 
the missions represented on the Christian Council shall send their 
own delegates to the Council meetings. Anglican reports, again, 
from the diocese of Lebombo, reveal increasing responsibility on 
the part of African co tions, both in finances and administra- 
tion and in structural building and upkeep; and African laymen 
serve with the Bishop and the cl on the diocesan synod. Shortage 
of ordained manpower has iow increasing responsibility for 
evangelism on the part of the laity to witness by their own enthusiasm 
and example. 

An event of the year in Mozambique has been the opening of a 
large hospital at Chicumbane by the Mission Suisse. 
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East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Attention has been strongly focused, over the greater part of the 
area here surveyed, on the report of the Conference on Closer 
Association in Central Africa published in June, on the subsequent 
reactions to it and on the di ions at the conference which 
took place at Victoria Falls in September, with the participation 
of the Secretaries of State for the Colonies and Commonwealth 
Relations. 

Widespread recognition of the economic value of the plan put 
forward for the federation of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland has been voiced; though the canvassing of opinion, 

rican and European, up and down the territories concerned has 
undoubtedly confirmed the persistence of much African opposition 
and has revealed points at which further interpretation is required. 
Generally speaking, European opinion favours federation, while 
Africans, on the whole, nervous for their political future and their 
rights, stand with impressive solidarity against it. This is an attitude 
to which the churches, while not claiming to express an opinion on 
the more technical benefits of the scheme, are concerned to see very 
seriously considered. The statement recently submitted to the 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies and Commonwealth Relations 
by the Conference of British Missionary Societies, urging ‘that 
African confidence and consent should be won by patient explanation, 
by sympathetic understanding of their misgivings and by clear 
demonstrations of good faith’, will be widely endorsed within the 
churches. 

Government authorities have been at pains to stress the purel 
deliberative character of the Victoria Falls conference, which in itse 
marked an advance over the earlier one held two years ago in making 
full provision for African participation from all three territories; 
and it was a matter of regret that the African Congress, a body 
whith represents a large area of opinion in NYASALAND, refused to 
take part. It is noteworthy, moreover, that the plan envisages 
legislation regarding the land (a matter on which African anxiety 
remains profound), as a territorial and not a federal responsibility. 
In the meantime, the British Government has reiterated its belief in 
a policy of federation, subject to the safeguarding of African interests, 
and the matter is to be discussed in conference again in 1952. 

Constitutional advance has figured elsewhere in East Africa in 
the course of the year. In both UGcanpa and Kenya changes are 
being worked out in the direction of increasing African membership 
in the unofficial side of the Legislatures, while in the latter territory 
(where Indian representation is also increased) an African will for 
the first time be a member of the Executive Council. European 
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unofficial representation is also increased in Kenya. Provision, 
moreover, for the Governor to nominate ten additional official 
members of the Legislature, on their merits and qualifications 
ee of race, throws a responsible field of service wider open 
to all communities—African, European, Indian and Arab. 

In TANGANYIKA, again, the report of the committee set up in 
194 , to make recommendations for constitutional reform, has been 
published. Its proposals for a substantial increase in the unofficial 
membership of the Legislative Council (with a corresponding in- 
crease in official membership), to ensure equal representation of 
ee Africans and Asiatics, is now under discussion. 

1 such developments in the direction of promoting interracial 
partnership concern the churches closely (and we note at this point, 
with particular reference to work among Asiatics, the visit of the 
Bishop of Bombay to several parts of East Africa, which has been 
an occasion for consultations on plans to bring the Asian community 
more effectively into the churches’ sphere of action). Equally related 
to their task are the projects initiated under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. Missionaries in UGANDA, for example, comment 
on the change in the character of the country round the Owen Falls, 
since work began on the construction of the dam, with a considerable 
concentration of African labour, and with a new suburb, Jinja, 
developing rapidly as a centre of European administration and 
technical service. 

Government experiment in promoting African co-operative 
initiative makes headway. We note, for example, in UGANDA, the 
handing over of certain cotton ginneries (the management of which 
has been one source of the recent grievances and unrest) to African 
co-operative groups, and in the Konza area of Kenya the successful 
development of co-operative ranching among the Masai tribe, to 
stabilize the people and produce an improved cattle stock. 

In TANGANYIKA the revised and much reduced groundnuts 
scheme, under which responsibility passes from the Ministry of Food 
to the Colonial Office, remains a basic issue for the churches, who 
are fundamentally committed to the spiritual care of the workers 
concerned. It is pointed out in missionary circles that in the Kongwa 
area in particular, where the reduction of the scheme is most heavily 
felt, prospects have not been such as to induce African workers to 
bring their families and to form a settled community, and they begin 
to represent something more typical of the temporary migrant labour 
which forms so serious a problem in — parts of Africa. The most 
encouraging aspect of the situation, with obvious implications for 
the extension of evangelism, is the decision of the Government of 
hier we tar to develop the south-west part of the territory, which 
is y the most successfully cultivated of the ‘groundnuts’ areas 
and is rich in timber, coal, cotton, tobacco and other raw materials. 
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The increasing pressure on Christian educational institutions and 
the constant demand for their further extension are more clearly felt 
each year. Mission Board reports voice with striking unanimity the 
continued shortage of trained teachers, a situation which is all the 


more regretted in the light of the enthusiasm with which local 
communities set about the completion of the material and technical 
side of building schools. Emphasis is laid on the need for African 
Christian parents to encourage their children to become teachers, 
and for concerted efforts to win back teachers who have gone into 
other work. 
In several territories, the acceleration of government educational 
lans has brought a further challenge to the Church. In Ucanpa, 
or instance, the Church Missionary Society has been asked and has 
felt obliged to take over the supervision of primary schools and has 
seconded a full-time worker for that purpose. In TANGANYIKA, 
again, the revision of the ten-year education plan, after the recent 
census, brings the number of children to benefit by it to 310,000, 
and missions are continually asked—‘almost begged’, runs one 
report—to =e up new schools. In addition, moreover, to the 

rovision of full-time teachers, the question of religious instruction 
in the rapidly developing government schools calls for an increase 
in the number of Christians specially qualified to give it. 

In the field of technical and vocational training, the announce- 
ment of plans for the erection and equipment of a technical college 
in Nairobi, Kenya, to which the Governments of TANGANYIKA and 
Ucanpa are also to contribute, and with substantial backing from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, is of interest to the 
churches. The college, which is designed to serve East Africa as a 
whole, will be open to students of both sexes and is to be fully 
interracial in composition. The proposed inclusion of a domestic 
science course for girls will meet a need much stressed by missions. 

Evangelism and the Fs aration of ministers and laity to 
undertake it, remains the amental issue. The needs of Africans 
involved in the resettlement and development projects referred to 
above have been explicitly voiced, together with the warning that 
it is among detribalized Africans in process of adjustment to new 
environments that spurious religious movements tend most readily 
to grow. Positive evidence of spiritual vitality continues meanwhile 
to Be marked in the steady consolidation of the revival which, as 
part of the widespread movement recorded earlier in this Survey in 
relation to Ruanda-Urundi, makes itself widely felt in Kenya and 
Ucanpa as well, and represents a vigorous body of witness within 
the Church itself. 

The revival has contributed, moreover, to the further develop- 
ment of lay initiative in evangelism, the need for which is also 
stressed in many quarters, outside the area more directly affected 
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by the revival. We note, for instance, the organization of a con- 
ference for the laity in the Masasi diocese, TANGANYIKA, which 
has stimulated the holding of lay meetings in the parishes; and 
the participation of students from the ‘Alliance’ teacher-training 
school, jointly maintained by the Anglican (C.M.S.), Lutheran 
and Moravian missions at Rungwe, TANGANYIKA, in a profitable 
evangelistic tour. 

Increasingly active relationships between Europeans and non- 
Europeans are among the more positive factors in the whole vast 
challenge of evangelism; and interracial partnership on synods and 
other administrative bodies makes progress. 

Reports of the response to the vocation to the ministry vary 
from one territory to another, though in general a shortage of 
ordination candidates is recorded; and the competition of more 
lucrative fields of work encountered in the recruiting of teachers is 
experienced in the pastoral sphere as well. Lack of pastoral contact, 
and of adequate facilities for presenting the vocation to the ministry 
among pupils in the higher standards of the schools, widely voiced 
in co in ‘older’ and ‘younger’ churches alike, is generally 
admitted. An interesting experiment in this connexion is the Christian 
hostel opened at Msoro, NORTHERN RHODESIA, by the U.M.C.A. for 
a selected group of boys attending the schools there, who have under- 
taken to aie whether they are called to some form of Christian 
service, and in particular to the ministry. 

The Christian literature contribution to evangelism in East Africa 
over the past year includes the publication of the Old Testament in 
Kikuyu (published jointly by the National Bible Society of Scotland 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society), and of the standard 
Swahili New Testament, on which the latter society has been at 
work since the need for it in Kenya, UGANDA and TANGANYIKA was 
urgently voiced at a Bible conference eight years ago. The United 
Society for Christian Literature, whose African work radiates from 
centres in NORTHERN RHopesIA, has made interesting riments 
- nem its eee of material. A ow addressed . 

uropean farmers, seeking their co-operation in the promotion o 
em te reading ae their Alican. ren has maa with a 
response; and the organization of displays at su erin 
as seers soe shows has provided constructive sumenaiies for the 
witness of the printed page and for widening distribution. The 
report of the conference on social welfare, organized by United 
Missions in the Copper Belt, which dealt in particular with famil 
life in relation to social change, is now available (see I.R.M. 

Bibliography No. 57a). 

In connexion with the plans for the creation of an Anglican 
Province of Central Africa, a constitution has been drafted, for 
submission to the Archbishops of Canterbury and Cape Town, 
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though no further steps will be taken until the division of the 
dioceses of Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia has been effected. 

The division of the latter diocese has been necessitated by a 
situation, the demands of which are emphasized by all missions 
at work in SOUTHERN RuHopssia: the increasing responsibility for 
the pastoral care of Africans, including those of the younger genera- 
tion who have come into the towns, and for the European immigrants, 
who are now estimated to be arriving at the rate of one thousand 
a month. The preservation of the friendly and co-operative racial 
attitudes which immigrants for the most part display is a main factor 
in the building of harmonious relationships. 


SoutH AFRICA 


The year has little to record, in the legislative field, that could 
effect an improvement in race relations or release the tension 
which so generally prevails in South Africa. The non-European 
groups have each in turn received further proof, in either action or 
statement of intentions, of the negative character of their prospects 
under a Nationalist Government. The Group Areas Act, duiugh the 
operation of its clauses relating to the occupation and transfer of 
property is deferred for two years, came into force in March and 
sets segregation in Cape Province, Natal and the Transvaal well 
on the way to becoming an accomplished fact. The Representation 
of Non-Europeans Bill, which passed its third reading in May, puts 
the Cape Coloured voters on a separate roll and transfers parliamen- 
tary representation from their own hands to those of white members. 

In a statement of policy issued at the Natal congress of the 
Nationalist Party in October, it was signified that Indians, not being 
regarded as ‘a permanent population group in the Union’, would have 
no representation in Parliament, or in provincial or municipal 
councils, and that compulsory repatriation was in view. The strength 
of the Nationalist Government has meanwhile been consolidated 
of amal tion with the Afrikaner Party, in a newly named 
‘South African Nationalist Party’, though the Afrikaner Party’s 
leader, Mr Havenga, already Finance Minister in the present 
Government, is known to oppose the Nationalist proposals for the 
removal of representation of Africans (by European members 
elected by them) in the House of Representatives. 

In a section of this Survey in which racial issues cannot but 
dominate the scene, for the Church as for all who are concerned with 
human brotherhood, there are, however, alleviating measures also 
to set down: in the sphere of education, for instance, the decision 
not to admit African students from outside the Union into educa- 
tional institutions there, has been suspended for three years; com- 
pulsory education for Coloured children up to the age of fifteen 
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has been introduced in Natal; the Cape Province has increased its 
budget on African education by ten per cent and has opened a new 
African teacher-training college and a college to provide ‘refresher’ 
courses for Africans. Vigorous measures to accelerate the rehabili- 
tation of the Reserves and to attack the housing problem in the 
poorer sections of the urban centres are also being carried out. 

Resentment at what is regarded as one-sided criticism from 
outside the Union has continued to be voiced. In the light of it, 
while in no way seeking to weaken world concern, further efforts 
have very deliberately been made, in responsible Christian discussion 
abroad, to understand the Nationalist point of view. Opportunities 
are steadily pursued, within the South African churches hasasivel 
for mutual interpretation of conflicting doctrines; and in that 
connexion the proposed visits of the General Secretaries of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
have been welcomed as an opportunity for discussion with non- 
South African Christian opinion. That there is still a wide gulf 
dividing the Dutch Reformed Churches on the racial issue from 
those represented in the Christian Council of South Africa has 
been illustrated in the repudiation by the latter group of the recent 
Dutch Reformed statement that the African is incapable of voting 
‘with responsibility to God’. 

Though race relations have clearly deteriorated in recent months, 
the situation is none the less distinguished by a sense of supreme 
endeavour, at a high level of responsibility, to turn the tide. At the 
New Year the South African Institute of Race Relations issued the 
outline of a programme of constructive measures to improve con- 
ditions and opportunities for Africans, on lines which would give 
them new hope and win their co-operation in a fresh attempt to 
call forth human and natural resources in the development of South 
Africa’s well-being. 

Resistance to retrograde action has been voiced by the Christian 
Council, in common with the South African Institute, in recording 
its agentes disagreement with the Representation of Non-Europeans 
Bill, not least for the deprivation of long-existing rights which is 
entailed; and on this same issue a new group, the War Veterans’ 
Torch Commando, composed of some thirty to forty thousand 
white ex-service men and women, has entered the arena in defence 
of human rights and is already to be reckoned with as a political 
force. The resolution passed at a mass meeting of students of Cape 
Town University, again, pledging resistance to enforced academic 
segregation within the University (where it is already the practice 
by mutual consent) reveals a promising strength of principle in the 
academic world. 

Added significance is given to the threat to the Indian community 
by the census revelations of a percentage increase (25-8) over the 
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1946 figures, greatly in excess of those shown by any of the other 
communities. Constructive ag oe is urgent in its appeal for clearer 


recognition of the size of the Indian community, and of its long 
history in the life of the country, as realities to be faced. 

It is at the heart of such concern for human understanding that 
the Church is at work. And it is significant that reports stress, 
before the many subsidiary activities in which the Church is called 
to engage, the evidences of the growing strength of the actual life 
of Christian communities in worship and witness. In the outreach 
of evangelism a challenge that increases every year is that of the 

old-mine developments in the Orange Free State. Methodist, 
aris, S.P.G. and Mission Suisse reports all comment on the speed 
with which townships spring up and increase in population as mines 
are opened. The last-named mission carries growing epee 
among Africans from Mozambique, 100,000 of whom are at wor 
in the mines and on the Transvaal fruit and forestry plantations. 

Growing concern is expressed at the problem of African delin- 
quency in the towns, which is increased by the pace at which 
urbanization is coming about, without adequate housing, educational 
facilities or recreation. It is a question included in the South African 
Institute’s programme referred to above, where the problem is 
poeenire in terms of the potential contribution to South African 
ife which is running to waste in delinquent youth. The Institute’s 
positive proposals in the matter of club and recreation facilities are 
of particular relevance to Christian organizations at work among 

‘oung people. We note in this connexion the further extension of 
YMCA. work in urban centres in Natal and the setting-up of a 
co-ordinating Council by the Y.W.C.A., at a conference of Durban 
and Port Elizabeth Associations which included in matters discussed 
the extension of the Y.W.C.A. among non-European groups. 

A significant report is that of the Native Education Commission, 
with its proposals for a four-year elementary course, a four-year 
secondary course, a higher or technical-school course, and university 
education. The report criticizes the Provincial control of education, 
and the extensive degree of local responsibility which rests in the 
hands of missions, as a weakness militating against the co-ordination, 
under central administration, of the whole effort to raise the 
standard of African living. 

Medical developments include the opens of the non-European 
medical school in the University of Natal, buildings for me og 
at a cost of £200,000, will be completed in 1953. 

The same University has also opened a department of theology, 
not only for full-time students in that faculty, but with courses 


designed to help teachers, lay-preachers, youth leaders to interpret 
the Christian faith. We note also the decision of the Baptist Union 
of South Africa to open a theological college. 

4 
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Reports from Basutoland (where, we note, a new Anglican 
diocese has been formed) comment on the high proportion of children 
attending the schools and on the need for educational facilities, 
already widespread, to be at the same time deepened, with an 
increased number of intermediate schools. ‘There is evident 
determination on the part of the Basuto people to promote education 
out of their own resources through taxation, and to make provision 
for selected young people to study abroad. For the churches in all 
the High Gemmddbion Territories responsible interpretation of 
African opinion in relation to the future status of the Territories 
remains a basic task. The matter has been rendered no less contro- 
versial by the claims implicit in the South African Prime Minister’s 
declaration at Ladysmith in October. A resolution was adopted 
by the British Council of Churches later that month expressing its 
opposition to the transfer of the High Commission Territories to 

e Union of South Africa, ‘except with the full consent of the 
peoples concerned’. 
cial tension continues to cloud the atmosphere in SouTH-WEsT 
Arrica. As this Survey is assembled, the U.N. Trusteeship Com- 
mittee is in session in Paris and has announced its decision to 
allow tribal representatives from South-west Africa to appear before 
it. This is a matter which churches and missions have followed 
with close attention. The Conference of British Missionary Societies 
voiced, in a recent statement to the Press, its concern ‘that all 
cmp persuasive means should be used to ensure that no obstacle 
put in the way of the attendance at the Assembly of the South- 
west African tribal representatives who have petitioned the United 
Nations’. The statement reflects the widespread Christian desire for 
the removal of any racial discrimination in one part of Africa which, 
as the Conference affirms, ‘inevitably creates distrust between 
Africans and Europeans elsewhere, and prevents the growth of the 
friendship and co-operation which in the British African dependen- 
cies are generally recognized as essential for the happiness and 
prosperity of both’. 


MADAGASCAR 


a from Madagascar reveal steady growth in ae 
in church life on the part of Malagasy Christians. They them- 
selves urge, none the less, that there shall be no slowing down in the 
sending of missionary forces and stress, rather, the need for the 
further development of mission posts and stations. Still closer 
collaboration between missionaries and Malagasy Christians is 
clearly seen as indispensable to the building of a strong Church. 
The shortage of man-power prevents full advantage being taken 
of opportunities for expansion, at the rate at which Malagasy trained 
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workers are at present forthcoming, though there are whole areas, 
such as those referred to by the Paris Mission in the eastern part of 
the island, where large numbers are ready to hear the Gospel 
message. Instances are recorded of schools remaining closed for 
lack of teachers and of communities with no ordained leadership. 
There is much evidence of willing and consecrated service on the 
of Malagasy Christians, representing a considerable moral 
strength to church life, though many of them are inadequately 
qualified on the theological side. A trained ministry is, however, 
dually forming, and at a younger age than hitherto, and the 
Reclegicel training-schools are slowly but surely increasing the 
numbers of their students. Concentration on the forming of a 
Christian generation in the schools plays a basic part in planning 
for the future, as a means of increasing the flow of vocations to the 
ministry and to responsible Christian service in other fields. 

The visit of Monsieur Charles Bonzon, of the Paris Mission, to 
Madagascar, has greatly stimulated collaboration between missions ; 
and discussions with him have carried joint planning a stage further. 
The ‘Committee of Study’, which came into being in 1950, to examine 
common problems and to discuss possibilities of union between the 
Paris Mission, the London Missionary Society and the Friends’ 
Foreign Service Council (who cover between them a large area in 
the north), has been steadily at work and has been strengthened by 
the appointment of Malagasy Christians to it. There is already 
some interchange of missionaries between the three societies to meet 
urgent staffing needs. 

The work built up by the Norwegian Missionary Society, the 
Lutheran Church of America and the Lutheran Board of Missions 
has now eventuated in the Malagasy Lutheran Church which, at its 
first Synod (in September 1950) elected an American Superintendent. 
This young church faces a formidable task in the southern regions of 
Madagascar and its formation, on the basis of confessional union, 

ives added purpose to the task of developing the Inter-mission 

mmittee, which already plays a useful consultative réle, into a 
National Christian Council thoroughly representative of Christian 
forces in Ma . 

Christian youth work, in which an inter-mission approach has 
been particularly successful, makes headway, more especially in 
the towns. The youth centre in Tananarive, referred to in our last 
Survey, now has several hundred members and a chapel has been 
built. The Scout movement (under Y.M.C.A. leadership) numbers 
2500 members, and Guide companies are being formed. The 

.W.C.A., already at work in Tananarive, is setting up local branches 
in the provinces. We note the appointment of a young Malagasy 
pastor with responsibility for co-ordinating work among young 


people in the urban Christian communities. 











§2 INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


i emee task in Latin America is matched in its vastness by the equally 

striking contrasts which it presents: on the one hand con- 
centrations of people in the urban centres, and on the other the 
settlement of rural areas extending tenuously into undeveloped 
regions to a line at which penetration stops abruptly short. Economic 
conditions, again, continue in many of the Republics to show 4 
sharp dividing-line between rich and poor; and missionary opinion, 
while conceding to followers of Communism an ideological motive 
over and above material inducements, also attributes much of the 
in ing volume of support which it draws from the under 
a we groups to the eetihien which they suffer. Common to 
reports from the ome number of the countries of the South 
American mainland are references to the effect at all levels of the 
continued rise in the cost of living, in which churches and missions 
fully share (and which has, for instance, been to some extent the 
reason for the transfer of the school of language study for mission- 
aries from Medéllin, CoLomsta, to San José, Costa Rica). 

Shortage of skilled labour in the development of the interior 
is also reported to be slowing down rural settlement. To it is 
attributed, for instance, the tendency, revealed in recent census 

for BRAZIL, for pioneer settlers to return to the towns. It isa 
trend which, together with the government measures to arrest it, 
is of concern to the ony ee churches in the steady outreach into 
the remoter areas which they seek to maintain. 

Freedom for evangelistic expansion varies from one country to 
another. We note with interest the gift of a block of land from the 
City Commission of Coronel Oviedo, ParaGuay, to the Disciples of 
Christ, on which the mission plans to build a Christian centre. 
Where prospects are more negative, the fact is attributed to a large 
extent, in both missionary and secular comment, to the relative 
weakness of the liberal, democratic movement in such countries @ 
ARGENTINA, Peru and CoLomBia and to a lack of fundamentally 
spiritual leadership with which to counterbalance totalitarian 
government policies. The inculcation of democratic Christian ideals 
into the y of opinion which seeks to counteract dictatorship 
continues to be presented as an outstanding responsibility in the 
Evangelical enterprise. A se, of control in the matter of 
freedom for evangelism is apparent here and there: there seems no 
immediate prospect in ARGENTINA that the exclusion of the Evan- 
gelical churches from religious ne will be modified (a 
situation which has caused the Federation of Evangelical Churches 
to publish a ‘Statement concerning Restriction on Religious Freedom 
in Argentina’), or that facilities will be granted for Evangelical schools 
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to be established in undeveloped areas of Mexico. In Mexico, 
moreover, permission to open new Evangelical a of worship is 
i 


often refused on the grounds that minority religious ver may 
lead to a disturbance of the peace (though we record with satisfaction 
the opening of the Student Centre of the Christian Association of 
Students in Mexico City). 

There are meanwhile evidences of marked vitality among 
Evangelical Christians and of missionary advance. Common to 
reports from many Boards is news of the response to Bible ‘insti- 
tutes’, courses of study and instruction held for longer or shorter 
periods at regional centres. We note the ‘growth and blessing’ 
recorded by the Christian and Missionary Alliance in its three 
months’ institute held annually at Huanuco, Peru; and the encour- 
aging experience, at a similar gathering organized at Ayaviri, PERU, 
by the Evangelical Union of South America, of unsolicited attendance 
on the part of people who came long distances from the surrounding 
region upon hearing that the evangelists were there. The training 
of full-time workers, moreover, in regular Bible schools forms an 
increasingly important element in evangelism, and one in which a 
high proportion of missionaries appointed to Latin America are 
engaged. Extension of this work includes a new Bible Institute 
ety in 1951 by the American Presbyterian Mission in Valparaiso, 

HILE, and the consolidation of the co-operative venture maintained 
by the E.U.S.A., the Salvation Army and the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance near Lima, PERu. 

The Evangelical schools gain steadily in esteem among Latin 
Americans who are concerned to secure for their children both 
training in a democratic way of life and the impact of a living faith, 
and there is much pressure on available accommodation. Even 
where conditions are unfavourable, progress is none the less apparent. 
We note, for instance, the extension of the American Presbyterian 
‘Colegio Americano’ in CoLomsiA, even though much antagonism to 
Evangelical work is experienced. Recent developments, again, in the 
United Andean Mission in Ecuapor, an interdenominational venture 
the progress of which has been followed in these Surveys, include 
the successful establishment of a six-grade school, which has a roll 
of some fifty children whose parents have refused to be intimidated 
by local Roman Catholic pressure into withdrawing them. The 
co-operative approach to education has been strengthened in Mexico 
a a very representative conference organized in March by 
the National Council of Christian Education, and in the RIVER 
PLaTE by the ap 
to serve under 


intment of a secretary of Christian education 
e Confederation of Evangelical Churches. The 


conference of directors of Methodist schools in South America, 
held in Lima, in 1949, is already bearing fruit; one result of the 
decision to give a clearer evangelical emphasis in the school curri 


curricula 
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has been an increase in the number of young women from the 
secondary schools who enrol for theological training at Union 
Seminary, Buenos Aires, as teachers of religion in the schools. In 
MExIco, we note, delegates to the conference referred to above 
worked out plans for regional courses in Christian education for 
.Sunday-school and Daily Vacation Bible teachers. The need for 
such teachers in increasing numbers, in Latin America as a whole, 
is revealed in the statistics published through the World Council of 
Christian Education, according to which Sunday-schools have shown 
since 1936 an increase of 145 per cent in South America and 267 
per cent in Central America and Mexico. 

The extension of facilities for theological training is funda- 
mental to all planning in Latin America. Newly established theological 
seminaries include those opened by the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Ibagué, CoLomBia, where a good deal of training at 
several levels is already centred, and in Buenos Aires by the Southern 
Baptist Mission, the latter as an ‘international’ institution for Baptist 
students from any part of South America. The United Theological 
Seminary established in 1936 at Matanzas, Cusa, is planning ex- 
pansion and draws a steady stream of young men and women, whose 
field work serves eighteen churches in the region. A recent project 
has been a ten-day seminar for literacy workers. 

The need for well-trained pastors and evangelists for all levels 
of approach is confirmed by developments in a variety of directions. 
A remarkable movement, for instance, is reported by the South 
American Missionary Society among the hitherto unevangelized 
Choroti and Chunupi Indian tribes in ARGENTINE CHaAco. People 
from these groups have travelled seventy-five miles to seek out the 
mission’s workers at La Paz (ARGENTINA), have attended services 
of worship in large numbers and have settled in for Christian 
instruction. Visitors to the Evangelical churches of Latin America 
are impressed by the enthusiastic and attentive attendance which is 
forthcoming for church services and for sermons, and by the vitality 
of week-day meetings for prayer. The building up of a strong body 
of lay witness, to which such Christian fellowship is surel ena 
becomes equally indispensable in the light of evidence of the gro 
of Communist influence, even though the movement is officially 
banned in many of the Republics. It is widely recognized among 
Evangelical leaders that the basic study of Communism should be 
included in training for Christian leadership. 

Discussions on evangelism among industrial workers, initiated 
by the Rev. Henry D. Jones, who visited Latin America for the 
American Presbyterian Board (and who recorded impressions of his 
tour in a recent issue of this Review) have already stimulated further 
action: conferences to discuss plans and prospects in this approach 
Sisniteenestndd init sniagaf'dhe gear tn Stmtnco mal tn Bene 
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Rico, where the Association of Evangelical Churches has set up a 
‘Christian Commission on Civic Action’. 

The need, here again, to study the industrial worker’s outlook, 
and more snponaliy that of the Labour leader, is recognized as 


basic to this field of evangelism, in which there are clear evidences 
of willingness to listen. The creation of Christian fellowships in 
factories and the holding of ‘shop’ discussions might well, it is felt, 
be included in plans initiated in this field, while the value of settin: 
up Christian industrial schools for boys has also been emphasized. 
The challenge is felt to be particularly marked in CoLomBia, where 
industrialization is proceeding apace, in CHILE (which, Mr Jones 
reminds us, has the largest percentage of Labour Union members 
in Latin America), and in BraziL with its high percentage of 
working-class population and with an exceptionally large number 
of Evangelical Christians to be found among Labour leaders. 

Churches and missions in Latin America have been to the fore 
in the use of radio evangelism from the early experiments in this 
technique. New radio stations which have been set up are “The 
Southern Cross’ operated by the Canadian Baptist Mission at La 
Paz (Boxtvia), Station 4VEH in Haiti, by the East and West Indies 
Bible Mission, and a station in process of construction in GUATEMALA 
by the Central America Mission. At a conference of Evangelical 
radio broadcasters held recently in Quito, Ecuapor, a Latin American 
network was organized, ‘Cadena Cultural Panamericana’, the stations 
represented being those with headquarters in Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Panama and Quito. Evangelical broadcasts have been made from 
Montevideo, UruGuay, since the withdrawal of facilities in 
ARGENTINA. We note also that the radio edition of the Bible, which 
originated in the U.S.A., is being adapted for use in the many 
programmes broadcast in Latin America in Spanish. Recording-work 
also makes progress, with the production of hymns, Gospel songs 
and other evangelistic material. A recording-studio has been estab- 
lished in Mexico, for the general production of records for the whole 
area, and equipment has also been set up in Cuba and PugrTo Rico 
to meet local needs. 

Recently published Bible translations include the seven-volume 
New Testament, and also Psalms and Proverbs, in Spanish Braille. 
In the more general field of Christian literature, reports indicate no 
slackening in the demand. The sales of La Aurora, the inter- 
denominational publishing house maintained in Buenos Aires, show 
an increase of twenty per cent. The need greatly to increase the size 
of an edition is a common experience; and a particularly health 
market is that for well-written Evangelical tracts, which are reported, 
for instance, in BraziL, to sell out in editions of 100,000. The 
making of Evangelical literature available in book-shops, on a scale 
equivalent to that achieved in Communist propaganda, is urged 
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among Evangelical leaders, who recognize this task as one of the 
many calling for united effort. 

he whole question of the united approach to the winning of 
Latin America for the Christian faith been a main topic of 
discussion with Dr J. W. Decker, who has visited countries in 
Latin America and the Spanish-speaking West Indies in recent 
months, to discover how the I.M.C.’s ‘programme of immediate 
action’ can best serve the needs of Latin America and what light can 
be thrown from there on the problems to be considered. 

The value of a co-operative structure for counsel and action is 
confirmed on all hands, though in some countries it is not yet ona 
permanent footing and makes exacting demands on the time and 
energies of devoted workers fully committed to other Christian 
service. The firm foundations laid in BRazit have eventuated in the 
acquisition of permanent headquarters in Rio de Janeiro; and in 
Puerto Rico, again, the existence of the Association of Evangelical 
Churches has ensured united Evangelical participation in discussions 
initiated by the Government on the question of incorporating 
religious-liberty clauses in the Constitution now being drafted. 
While progress in the matter of co-operative work has arrived at 
different stages of progress in each country, there is in general a 
wide recognition of the need to advance along the road of united 
endeavour in a field as vast and as demanding and as rich in oppor- 
—7 as Latin America. Evidence of the response among young 
people is to be seen in the fact that delegates from every country 
in Latin America are preparing, as we write, to take part in the 
Evangelical Youth Coubesunen in Buenos Aires in December. 


Tue British West INDIES 


The planning of projects to improve social and economic 
conditions and to lift the British West Indies to a new standard of 
living continues to form the background for the Church’s work. 
Emphasis is laid, in particular, on the expansion and diversification 
of agriculture, to remove the over-dependence on the sugar industry 
which is prevalent over the greater part of the area. The implementa- 
tion of government plans to that end now under discussion creates 
an obvious challenge to the work of the Church among rural people. 
The whole policy of seeking to increase the income of the islands in 
a direction that will reduce financial dependence on Britain and will 
call out further local enterprise and initiative has a close bearing on 
the inculcation of responsibility and stewardship which is integral 
to the missio: task and to the strengthening of Christian founda- 
tions in national life. 

The removal of the relative isolation from which the islands have 
suffered remains a basic concern: and while the idea of federation 
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has not yet succeeded in winning wholehearted acceptance, the 
proposal to set up a British Caribbean Customs Union, put for- 
ward early in the year, has on the whole been well received and 
the stimulus that it would give to industrial development readily 
recognized. 

In August one of the severest hurricanes ever experienced in 
the Caribbean swept right across Jamaica. One hundred and fifty 

ple lost their lives, and descriptions of the devastation leave an 
impression of amazement that the death-roll was not very much 
higher. In common with other institutions and groups the churches 
have suffered ea in material destruction, the repair of which 
began at once. A striking factor in the situation, indeed, has been the 
vigorous, almost instantaneous manner in which Jamaica recovered 
from the blow and set about reconstruction. With whole villages 
wiped out, communications and transport seriously disrupted and 
the banana crop, Jamaica’s main secondary source of revenue, 
ruined, economic hardship is probable for months to come. Jamaica’s 
resilient reaction to disaster, however, has been matched by generous 
measures of financial aid from the British Government, from 
industrial enterprises and by the launching of public appeals, and 
there is much insistence on the temporary nature of the setback 
that has been sustained. Churches and mission boards engaged in 
work in Jamaica have issued reconstruction appeals, which are 
heartily commended to readers of this Review. 

The University College of the West Indies, though many of its 
temporary buildings, less solidly constructed, were destroyed and 
eres buildings nearing completion were damaged, began its 

ichaelmas term as usual. The Institute for Social and Economic 
Research, set up in 1948, has survey projects in hand in several 
Colonies, related more especially to the assessment of economic 
ability to support measures of social reform. The Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies, moreover, reveals with particular clari 
the area-wide nature of the University College’s raison d’etre, wit 
the ‘extra-mural’ field extending from Jamaica to the other end 
of the Caribbean. Resident tutors (seven of whom are already at 
work) are being appointed to organize studies in each Colony. 

In the British West Indies as a whole, a main problem for 
the Church, notwithstanding progress in development schemes, is 
still the great poverty in which many people live. The achievement 
of stability in home life on a Christian basis has long been a 


challenge to the churches and forms a task in the fulfilment of 
which there is still far to go. We note in this connexion the estab- 
lishment in TrinipaD of a ‘Christian Home and Family Council’ 
and the successful holding of a ‘Christian Home and Family Week’. 
In the British West Indies, again, there is constant emphasis on 
the training of lay workers and, on the whole, an encouraging 
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response to the training facilities provided. In the field of evangelistic 
campaigns, that initiated by the Jamaica Christian Council had 
twenty-eight local councils for evangelism wang one in it by the 
end of 1950, and the campaign has been extended for a second year, 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


_ report of the Mission which, under the leadership of Mr 

Daniel W. Bell, a former under-secretary of the U.S. ‘Treasury 
Department, has carried out an economic survey of the Philippine 
Islands envisages developments and reforms which touch the 
churches at a number of points where opportunities for advance 
are being sought. Against the general background of the sharp dis- 
parity between rich and poor, the challenge is directed in particular 
to conditions in the sphere of Labour and to the general insecurity 
which overshadows the life of the rural worker. The more far- 
sighted of the Labour leaders are themselves engaged on efforts to 
reorganize relationships, to get every worker into Trade Union 
membership and to set going the machinery for social security. 
There is, however, a marked lack of Christian initiative in the 
Labour movement; and the infiltration of Christian influence into 
the Unions is among the principal emphases in Evangelical thinking, 
The obligation to acquire a fundamental knowledge of the Labour 
legislation of the Republic is also stressed, and the need for expert 
leadership in promoting Christian concern for industrial conditions 
as a whole. In the rural field the landlessness of the peasant worker, 
condemned to what a Filipino Christian leader describes as ‘perpetual 
tenantry’, is at the root of the widely prevalent unrest; and land 
reform, in the direction of creating a large number of small-scale 
peasant holdings, would find much support among the Evangelical 
churches, whose roots and history in the Philippines are largely among 
the country people. There is an increasing emphasis on the need for 
a rurally vot mtg ministry, in a country where ninety per cent of the 
people are estimated to win their livelihood from the land. Recent 
progress in the rural approach in evangelism has been made by a 
rural se i yp the fourth in a successful series, held 
for two weeks in Manila, the extension of the ‘work camps’ organized 
by Christian groups in undeveloped areas and the establishment of 
a much needed College of Agriculture at Central Philippine College, 
the Baptist institution in [Iloilo city. Evangelical planning has 
especially in mind the two great migratory movements which go 
steadily on—northwards to the Cagayan valley and southwards to 
the islands of Mindoro, Palawan and Mindanao—and the extension 
of the Church in hamlet and village settlements as they are formed. 
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Membership in the Christian Rural Fellowship has grown to two 
hundred since its formation in 1948. 

In visiting the Philippines in the course of his tour of Asia 
Professor Bennett was able to discuss Communism in relation to 
the Christian Church with Christian leaders for whom it is a living 
and growing issue. While Communism has in any event a promising 
field in the widespread social unrest, the progressive transformation 
of the Hukbalahaps (originally a fine guerilla force built up to with- 
stand the Japanese) into a Communist-dominated movement has 
given a vigour and an impetus to the Communist advance. The very 
representative seminar assembled to meet Professor Bennett affirmed 
with him the need to investigate the full strength of the Hukbalahap 
force, to study the basic elements at the root of rural unrest and to 
work out a positive Christian programme of social service and 
witness. 

The challenge to evangelism assumes particular insistence through 
the fact that the Hukbalahap movement is strongest in central Luzon, 
where the Church has much positive achievement to its credit, and 
that members include a number of former Christians. Filipino 
Christian opinion is urgent in its emphasis on a concentration of 
evangelistic effort in this strategic area of approach, with a vital and 
prophetic Christian message. The situation forms part of a vast 
and growing opportunity to meet which qualified and dedicated 
workers will be required in large numbers. The need to broaden 
the curriculum in higher-grade training courses has been under dis- 
cussion, more especially at Union Theological Seminary, Manila, 
which is enlarging and strengthening its staff to prepare students 
for the variety milieux in which they will be called to serve. 
There is encouraging evidence of response to Christian service on 
the part of young people. Many of them, however, have little or no 
means, and the further provision of scholarships forms an immediate 
need, together with funds to enable Filipino Christian teachers to 
obtain further qualifications abroad. The united approach to a 
common challenge has been strengthened in the course of the year 
with the formation, under the sponsorship of the Philippine 
Federation of Christian Churches, of a ‘Christian Board of Strategy’. 


Tue SoutH PAcIFIC 


Projects in the field of economic development, undertaken b 
the South Pacific Commission, and the concentration of muc 


| specialized attention on the welfare of the area figure with increasing 


nee as factors to be related to the life and work of the Church. 
he Commission’s investigations in the GILBERT and ELLIcE ISLANDs, 
Tauit1, New CALEDONIA and elsewhere, into possibilities of im- 
proved food cultivation, touch the churches closely in their concern 
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for the better health and economic well-being of the people. Par- 
ticularly welcome is the Development Fund Bill, which was adopted 
by the Legislative Council of Fiyt in April. It is directed towards 
the building up of a stable rural economy and the production of 
food on a scale that will help to bring down the rising cost of living 
and to arrest the drift to the towns which reports from Fiji, in 
common with so many areas of the world, increasingly deplore. 
The pursuit of better education for their children admittedly forms 
one of the principal motives bringing people to the towns, and the 
acknowledged necessity to include in the development scheme the 
provision of improved educational facilities in the villages is of 
particular concern to mission boards. 

Interesting constitutional progress has been made in the 
TERRITORY of Papua-New Guinea where, in the newly established 
Legislative Council of twenty-nine members, three are native 
members nominated by the Administrator (who has stood adamantly, 
through long negotiations, for the principle of native representation). 
Six other members are also to be nominated by the Administrator, 
three of whom will represent the missions. 

In Papua-NEw GuINgEA, a year which has seen much progress 
in missionary advance opened with one of the most terrible natural 
disasters in the history of the Pacific. Accounts of the eruption of 
Mount Lamington, in which nearly four thousand Papuans lost 
their lives as devastation swept across the region, are equally 
characterized by the nightmare impressions of those who lived 
through it and by their tributes to Papuan valour. Among those 
who lost their lives were the entire staff, missionary and Papuan, 
with their wives and children, of the Anglican mission at Sangara. 

As an outcome of the visit of Dr Georg Vicedom, of the 
Neuendettelsau Mission of Germany, referred to in our last Survey, 
a Constitution for the Lutheran New Guinea Mission (an autonomous 
field mission, having as its objective the establishment of a united 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Guinea), has been approved 
by the home Boards in Australia, Germany and North erica. 
There are already some 110,000 baptized members and several 
thousand adherents, and the first German missionaries to serve in 
New Guinea since the war are now at work. 

The Territory of Papua-New Guinea, moreover, provides the 
inspiring spectacle of a vast region, in the valleys behind the central 
mountain ranges, unexplored and unevangelized, and estimated, 
though no census has yet been attempted, to have somewhere 
about fifty thousand inhabitants. The group of Australian Methodist 
workers who were deputed to survey the area and to select a natural 
field for missio expansion, have now reported and, on their 
recommendation, the Australasian Methodist Mission is to develop 
work in an area between Lake Kutubu and Mount Hagen. The 
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Australian Board of Missions (Anglican) is also advancing into a 
new field in another part of the region. 

The Presbyterian Mission Boards of Australia and New Zealand 
are planning to extend their programme in the New Hesripes. The 
most urgent need is for a rapid improvement in educational work 
of the missions, which, since the Government maintains no schools 


in the Condominium, ca much responsibility in this respect. 
Plans have been approved for a high school in the Central Islands 
and it is likely that within the next year teacher-nurse teams will 
be appointed to a number of other islands. 
ork among the Aboriginals of AUSTRALIA is to be extended. 

The appropriate administrations have approached the Methodist 
Board to take over the Moore River Aboriginal Settlement, Western 
Australia, and the area from Goulburn Island to the Liverpool 
River, Northern Australia. Moore River will become an agricultural 
training settlement for young Aboriginal men and a community 
centre for part-Aboriginal youth (boys and girls), providing educa- 
tional, medical and se welfare in a Christian environment. 
The Australian Board of Missions is to extend its work among the 
Aboriginals in the dioceses of Carpentaria and North Queensland. 

A full report of the survey of theological education in the South 
Pacific is not yet available. The New Zealand Missionary Council, 
however, under whose sponsorship the survey has been undertaken, 
is to issue a series of ‘newsletters’, for circulation to theological 
training institutions in the area. The first of them, which appeared 
in October, describes the Tangoa Training Institute, New Hebrides, 
the Salamo Training Institution, Papua, and Lawes College, Papua. 
The purpose of the newsletters is to provide a clearing-house for 
information and in due course, if invitations to contribute to future 
issues meet with a good response, a useful survey can, it is believed, 
be built up. 


THE JEWS 


& ie: International Missionary Council’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews has now been in existence for 
twenty years, a fact that was recalled at the meeting held in Hemer 
bei Iserlohn, Westfalia, from July 21st to 24th, 1951. The meeting was 
attended by some thirty members and visitors, including two of the 
three duly appointed representatives of the World Council of Churches. 
In preparation for the 1954 Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, a volume on The Church the Fewish People is to be 
published. Editorial responsibility, in consultation with an advisory 
group, has been undertaken by the Rev. Géte Hedenquist, who 
on October 1st, 1951 succeeded Dr Conrad Hoffmann as Director 
of the International Committee. 
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The question of the Parish Approach to the Jews has become a 
major one in many countries, and in this connexion it was decided 
at Hemer to ask church leaders in all countries to send questionnaires 
to their ministers, to obtain information on their attitude towards 
the Jews and to enquire to what extent they are following up the 
resolutions of the World Council of Churches’ Amsterdam Assembly 
on the inclusion of the Jew in evangelization and on combating anti- 
semitism. This will provide material for a survey which will form 
part of the report to the 1954 Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Societies and churches in all parts of the world were urged to 
send students to the Delitzschianum in Germany and were requested 
to consider the possibility of further support of the Institute, which 
gives specialized training in Jewish studies. It was decided to arrange 
a summer course in August 1952, to take place at Bethel bei Bielefeld, 
Germany, the programme for which will be adapted to the needs of 
students and laymen as well as of ministers, and both German and 
English will be used. During August 1951 a regional summer course 
for the four Scandinavian countries was held in Sweden. 

A successful meeting of the American committee was held on 
October 2nd, 1951, when plans were made for a development of 
the work in that area. Dr Conrad Hoffmann will continue for the 
time being to act as secretary of the American section of the Inter- 
national Committee. 


THE OLDER CHURCHES: THE UNITED REPLY 


HE magnitude of many of the problems revealed in the fore- 
going pages and the common Christian effort required, in 
essaying their solution, call for, and do indeed evoke, a united reply; 
and in this final section of our Survey we seek to indicate some 
directions in which progress has been made in the co-ordination of 
Christian energies and some main lines along which common 
planning has reached a further stage. 

There is, in the first place, the vast area of the rural challenge. 
The boldness, and at the same time the realism, with which Christian 
rural specialists approach it has been clearly expressed by the Rural 
Missions ——— Committee and Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
of New York. In a special session in October specific new problems 
and challenges were examined, of emphasis and of policy 
considered and the question frankly faced, ‘will the Church be'see 
late with too little in identifying itself more adequately with the 
needs of the rural rs utd Increasing recognition is apparent of the 
vital part to be played by rurally qualified nationals. Their recruit- 
ment and preparation for rural work was regarded as equalling in 
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urgency the selection and training of one thousand missionaries for 
a field in which all too small a proportion of the total missionary 
force is yet available. Rural missionaries have themselves been 
insistent in their demand for a more fundamental integration of the 
rural task into the basic presentation of the Christian ‘Mission: area 
committees of the Conference of British Missionary Societies have 
had profitable discussions with representatives of Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute, at which stress was laid on the need for integral 
spiritual teaching in Christian institutions, addressed to every sphere 
of life. For lack of it such tasks as that on which rural workers are 
engaged remain in a peripheral position inadequately related to the 
heart of the matter. 

Christian opportunities in relation to technical service pro- 
grammes, again, have been urged upon the churches in the course 
of the year. A special consultation on the churches’ relations to 

eg in undeveloped areas was convened in April, at Buck Hill 

alls, Pennsylvania, by the Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill, in co-operation with the Division of Foreign Missions, 
NCCCUSA. Taking as its startin ~point America’s ‘immense 
material resources and technical skills , the group envisaged the 
elaboration of an international development programme ‘to meet 
human need, regardless of religious, political or racial distinctions’ 
and affirmed the churches’ obligation to support any scheme con- 
sistent with basic Christian principle. Similar views were expressed 
in a statement issued in August by the Executive Committee of 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. It defined 
the main task of Christian agencies in this connexion as being ‘to 
help create and sustain the favourable moral climate necessary for 
sound technical assistance programmes’ and ‘to help qualified lay- 
men to find vocations an to accept employment in this field’. 
Eagerness for practical service on those lines is apparent in a scheme 
originating with the Student Christian Movement of Australia, 
whereby university graduates, drawn especially from the more 
technical faculties, would undertake periods of service in Indonesia. 
The plan, which reflects the growing concern of Australian students 
for the needs of Asia, is being sympathetically examined by the 
Australian and Indonesian Governments. 

Long-term programmes for technical development aid run 
parallel with more immediate, emergency assistance. The scale on 
which the latter challenge is faced may be indicated by the recent 
achievements of Christian Rural Overseas Programme (Crop). 
Since 1947 Crop has shipped from the United States 5400 freight 
carloads of commodities to thirty-two countries and set itself a goal 
of 1400 carloads for 1951. The needs of Arab refugees have led the 
Foreign Missions Division, NCCCUSA, to set up a joint committee, 
composed of members of the Department of International Justice 
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and Goodwill, the Near East Committee and the Committee on 
Relief and Reconstruction Service, to implement the findings of the 
Beirut conference in the United States; and an appeal been 
addressed to the churches for $40,000. The British Council of 
Churches is launching a further appeal, through its Inter-Church 
Aid and Refugee Department, which the missionary societies have 
undertaken to reinforce in their constituencies. The World’s Y.W.C.A., 
after holding its Council meeting in Beirut in October, has decided 
to make service to refugees an integral part of its programme. 

In the field of work among young people, we record, in the 
first place, the centenary celebrations of the Y.M.C.A. of the 
United States and Canada. The preparations for the Christian 
Youth Conference, organized by the World Christian Youth Com- 
mission to take place in Travancore in December 1952, has provided 
an opportunity for the discussion of weaknesses in maintaining 
touch with young people and of plans for establishing contacts on a 
broader basis, beyond the schools and other traditional avenues of 
approach. In the foreign missionary context there is a clear demand 
for an increase in the number of hin specially trained for 
youth work, a point which is also affirmed in a world study of church 

outh work recently issued by the World Council of Christian 
Education. While the needs of less educated young people, and of 
those easily lost to the Church when they leave school, are readily 


admitted, there is encouraging evidence of the value of a regular 
presentation of the Christian Mission in the schools. One of the most 


positive features of the year’s reports in Great Britain has been that 
of the ready response encountered by the secretary for work among 
schools, recently appointed by the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, and of sympathy with which school authorities have 
provided facilities in the time-table. 

Concern for the maintenance of religious liberty is recorded at 
several points in this Survey; and in relation to it, the Commission 
of the 7 nsf on International Affairs has taken full advantage of 
the provision for non-Government and private organizations to put 
forward their views to the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 
At that body’s seventh session in Geneva in April to May, the 
Director of C.C.I.A., speaking in the course of the debate on the 
draft international covenant on human rights, voiced the widespread 
concern for the preservation of the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion (provided in article 13), and for the protection 
of parental rights in education, more sag religious education 
(to which article 28, clauses 8 and 9, refers). Pro for amend- 
ments to the draft covenant, coming princi from Muslim 
quarters, have been carefully watched by the Commission and 
implications cndengeeing pee ite of religious belief faithfully inter- 
preted to the churches. 
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Within Christian counsels on the continent of Europe it has 
been a notable year in the planning of a further co-ordination of 
forces. The oecumenical commission on European co-operation, 
which met at Biévre, near Paris, in July, submitted a statement to 
the European churches calling upon them for closer mutual relation- 
- and for more extensive co-operation, a challenge that is 
reflected in the thinking of Continental mission boards. The mission 
study group in Berne, rama Swiss and French missions, met 
in August to study the basic task and aay sa and a convention 
has been accepted by the two societies for the union of their work 
in South Africa. Discussion of joint plans for fostering Christian 
support in the home churches, moreover, turned with encouraging 
candour on the need to present difficulties and even frustrations in 
a manner that has hitherto been relatively unfamiliar in more popular 
missionary literature and deputation work. Similar tasks confronted 
the first meeting of the Continental Missionary Conference to be 
held since 1938 when, on the initiative of Dr Hendrik Kraemer, it 
met at Freudenstadt, Germany, in October. A sense of the challenge 
to a much closer co-ordination of effort led the delegates to examine 
the possibilities of establishing a joint missionary training and study 
institute, and of setting up a permanent missionary press service 
and a central office for missionary literature. 

The World Council of Churches’ training plans look in a similar 
direction: action taken at its Executive Committee meeting at Rolle, 
Switzerland, in August, includes a decision to establish in Geneva 
a graduate school of oecumenical studies, in close relationship with 
the faculty of theology of Geneva University. The programme of 
the Oecumenical Institute, Bossey, moreover, has included another 
successful gathering, at Gwattstutz, near Thun, of missionaries on 
furlough, drawn from a wide range of areas. Most significant of all, 
perhaps, as an expression of the oneness of the task, is the central 
committee statement, The Calling of the Church to Mission and 
Unity. Interpretation of this document is reserved for a later issue 
of the Review. Here it must suffice to note the much-needed correc- 
tive which it contributes to the trend of thought which divides 
‘missionary’ from ‘oecumenical’ and the vision of evangelism and 
the striving for unity as inseparable parts of one purpose which it 
presents. The International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches, moreover, find common ground in evangelism 
as they plan for their next world meetings: the I.M.C. is posers 
to discuss at its enlarged meeting, to be held at Willingen, Germany, 
in 1952, “The Missionary Obligation of the Church’; and the World 
Council of Churches has under consideration as the theme for its 
next Assembly, at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954, “The Crucified Lord, 
the Hope of the World’. 

The International Missionary Council’s ‘programme of immediate 

5 
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action’ has taken its secretaries and some specially commissioned 

rts on consultative field visits, to which reference is made in the 
relevant sections of this Survey. Further planning for the responsible 
study of Communism, to which Professor Bennett’s tour in Asia was 
related, may be seen in the recommendation of the committee on 
missionary personnel of the Foreign Missions Division, NCCCUSA, 
‘to request all Boards to require the missionary candidates to take 
courses to ae them to meet the challenge of Communism’. 
The success of the four-month study fellowship group on Com- 
munism conducted by the Presbyterian Board (U.S.A.) in co-opera- 
tion with Union Theological Seminary, New York, moreover, led 
the Division of Foreign Missions to recommend the organization 
of similar grou s on Christianity and Communism at centres 
throughout North America where facilities can be provided. Some 
of the forms in which the danger of syncretism penetrates Christian 
teaching and witness have been profitably discussed in countries of 
Asia with Dr Kraemer and in countries of Latin America and the 
West Indies with Dr Decker. The interpretation of the Evangelical 
m against the Roman Catholic Sidleseuad of certain countries 
of Europe took President John A. Mackay, on behalf of the I.M.C., 
on a visit to Italy, Spain, Portugal, France and Belgium. In the 
course of it he addressed a number of meetings attended by a high 
proportion of Roman Catholics and found many opportunities for 
the promotion of better understanding. 

n the study of Islam, the Near and Middle East Committee of 
the Conference of British Missio: Societies has maintained close 
contact with the Council for the Muslim World of the Church 
Assembly Overseas Council. The latter body is embarking on a 
survey of Christian literature for Muslims and is studying the 
possibilities of intensifying evangelism in the more marginal Muslim 
areas, as an approach to the strongholds of Islam. In North America, 
the Muslim-Christian Study Committee (established in 1942) has 
issued a document of considerable size and importance, A p sts i 
of Proceedings and Findings, 4 50, and is continuing its investiga- 
tions in the field of Christian-Muslim relations. A significant further 
development in the realm of higher studies is the establishment in 
McGill University, Montreal, under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, of an Institute of Islamic Studies. 

Differences of ideological background have not been without 
repercussions within the oecumenical counsels of the Church; and 
it is regrettable to record the resignation of Professor T. C. Chao, 
of Peking, as one of the five Presidents of the World Council of 
Churches, on account of the alleged ‘imperialism’ of that body, and 
that of Bishop Berezky, President of the General Convent of the 
Hungarian Protestant Churches, from the World Council’s Central 

Committee. In the sphere of practical effort, however, towards the 
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removal of misunderstanding, there are notable events to record: 
the Quaker delegation from Britain, which visited Moscow in July 
and presented a seven-point proposal for world peace, has been 
widely commented upon, not least for the unhurried nature of its 
reception by the Deputy Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. Press 
conferences and other meetings confirmed the prevailing ignorance 
within the Soviet Union of conditions in the Democracies, which 
the delegation may have helped to modify if not to dispel. A similar 
— took a group of British and French ministers to Hungary 
in September for frank discussions which may well have removed 
some mutual misconceptions. 

Consultations on church union have continued. Discussion of 
Church Relations in England, the report arising out of Anglican- 
Free Church conversations, has brought a wide range of churchman- 
ship into the debate; and though related to one country, the docu- 
ment has obvious interest within the wider confessional structures. 
Significant, however, of the depth of existing differences has been 
the statement issued by the Anglo-Catholic Council, setting out the 
reasons for which it feels unable to assent to the procedure outlined 
in the report. 

Familiar personalities have passed from the scene: Archbishop 
Germanos, Metropolitan of Thyateira, a President of the World 
Council of Churches; the Rev. T. Cocker Brown, lately Africa and 
China Secretary of the London Missionary Society; Commissioner 
A. G. Cunningham, lately Chief of Staff of the International 
Salvation Army; Dr Basil Mathews, a former Editorial Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society, a noted writer in the field 
of missionary promotion and lately Professor of Christian World 
Relations in Boston University, U.S.A.; Dr S. C. Michelfelder, 
General Secretary of the Lutheran World Federation; Hubert Peet, 
formerly of the Far and Near Press Bureau, Edinburgh House, 
London, and lately Editor of the Friend; Missionsinspektor A. 
Streckeisen, for many years in India with the Basel Mission; the 
Rev. T. J. P. Warren, Psncaaton of the North Africa Mission. 

In a year, finally, in which political tensions have mounted as 
the months have passed, the witness of the Christian Mission to its 
supranational task stands out with all the greater reality. Christian 
concern, moreover, with the question of world peace, has taken full 
account of the claims of social justice and of the economic hardship 
which, in the words of a statement of C.C.I.A., calls for ‘the most 
generous assistance by the wealthier to the poorer nations of the 
world in their economic and social development’; and there are 
frequent references in this Survey to endeavours in the fulfilment 
of Christian neighbourly love. 

The tness and the glory of the task, the underlying vitality 
of the Church’s power of witness in the most adverse of condition 
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have continued to reveal themselves in the year 1951—nineteen 
hundred years, as recent celebrations in Athens have reminded us, 
after a great missio witness to the Lord of heaven and earth, 
who has made of one blood all nations of men. 




































THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Flees Papal Encyclical, Evangelii Praecones, published in 1951, 

the twenty-fifth anniversary of the earlier charge to evangel- 
ism, Rerum Ecclesiae, forms in itself a survey of missionary advance 
over a quarter of a century and a challenge to further expansion. 
A striking feature of the Encyclical is the emphasis on lay participa- 
tion in missionary service, in the realm of education, medicine and 
other social fields in which Catholic Action moves. 

Reports from JAPAN indicate much concern for the needs of the 
rural areas. There are evidences of community response to the 
Gospel in the villages which contrasts with the individual conver- 
sions which work in the towns has produced. The vitality of Christian 
life in Saga, a village in the Osaka diocese, has had a marked effect 
on the region as a whole. Maryknoll missionaries, again, report 
encouraging progress in the Kyoto region, where voluntary catechists 
are taking A pi part in Pace the villages. An expanding 
field of opportunity brings with it the demand for more workers: 
Japan, at the latest reports, has seven hundred foreign missionaries 
and 170 Japanese priests, with three hundred seminarists now in 
training, while Sisters number 4500, Japanese and foreign. Roman 
Catholic ne pe are frank in their recognition of the Communist 
element to be reckoned with, more especially among young people 
who have taken part in the sports organizations which have Com- 
munist initiative behind them and which have been responsible for 
recent disorders in a number of Japanese schools. Koreans, living 
in difficult conditions in Japan, have also afforded a field for Com- 
munist influence. In education, Semmon Gakko, the higher normal 
school for women students maintained by the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, which was raised by the education authorities to university 
status in 1948, has now bestowed its first degrees and has been 
authorized to establish a department of education. The Ministry of 
Education has also approved a graduate division of Sophia Univer- 
sity, with faculties of theology, philosophy, economics and western 
culture. Other developments in Japan include the formation of a 
National Federation of Catholic Doctors, with a membership of four 
hundred, and the appearance of a new quarterly for the clergy, 
Amicus Cleri. 

In Korea, work goes on in the south, and in an intensified form, 
against a vow Manse of much disruption of domestic and economic 
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life. Recent reports estimate that since the war began more than 
half the 200,000 members of the Roman Catholic Church have been 
driven from their homes, with a heavy toll in fatal casualties from 
military action or disease. Concern for the fate of missionaries who 
have fallen into the hands of the northern forces remains unabated 
and unsatisfied. Some sixty Roman Catholic missionaries are missing 
and still unaccounted for, including the Apostolic Delegate, Bishop 
Byrne; and enquiries addressed from a responsible Roman Catholic 
quarter to the north Korean delegation at Kaensong elicited no 
information save an insistence, which is sadly disproved by events, 
on the religious freedom practised in north Korea. 

Developments in Cutna have done much to explain the particular 
force with which the ‘anti-foreign’ campaign has been addressed, 
over recent years, to the Roman Catholic Church and the extent 
to which that Church has been marked out for oppression. The past 
year has been significant for the pressure put upon Chinese Roman 
Catholics to sever themselves from Rome and thus to break down a 
foreign association of a highly centralized kind, and a focusing of 
ultimate authority at a point and on a person outside China. The 
pressure to form an independent church, which has in fact won 
support from lax members of the Church, is based increasingly on 
an appeal to patriotism and places Chinese Christians in a cruel 
dilemma. But while Roman Catholics have firmly declared their 
loyalty to their country, there have been courageous and outspoken 
refusals on the part of the clergy to support any severance from Rome 
or to countenance the schism which such action would entail. In- 
doctrination of Roman Catholics in the aims of the People’s Republic 
continues, as for all Christians, and it has admittedly given rise to 
some confusion among the rank-and-file of church members and 
instances of apostasy are recorded here and there. The Chinese 
clergy have given clear evidence of willingness to depend on internal 
financial resources and to build up an siaiianneee personnel, ordained 
and lay. The maintenance of relations with the Holy See remains, 
however, a point on which they will not yield and a number of them 
are now in prison on that account. 

Roman Catholic foreign missionaries, both priests and nuns, 
none of whom have voluntarily left China, are being expelled from 
the country in a steady stream, some of them after suffering public 
accusation and imprisonment, and over a hundred still in China are 
reported to be in prison or under house arrest. With the departure 
of the missionaries, the Chinese Church enters on the second stage 
of a difficult and perplexing experience. There is a good deal of 
restriction, with freedom of movement generally confined to a 
narrowly prescribed local area, and with inter-regional communica- 
tion reduced to a minimum since the closing of the Central Catholic 
Bureau, Shanghai, in June, and the arrest and subsequent expulsion 
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from the country of the Internuncio, Archbishop Riberi. The main- 
tenance of the flow of vocations to the ministry is in some danger, 
with a number of seminaries closed by the Government and the 
seminarists urged into other occupations. Fu Jen University, Peking, 
was taken over (late in 1950) by the Government, after a dispute 
caused by the government appointees to the staff exercising a 
deliberately anti-Christian influence, and the Rector, a foreign 
missionary, is among those recently arrested. The Jesuit community 
who had been allowed to remain at Aurora University after it came 
under government control early in the year, have now been required 
to leave. Their farewell Mass, celebrated in the open-air, drew a 
vast attendance. 

The struggle for material existence, increased by the freezing 
of funds from abroad, becomes the main emphasis in reports. There 
is an equivalent stress, however, on the fact that it is material 
frustration which strikes the eye and that beyond it spiritual forces, 
and spiritual foundations well laid, lift the situation into a different 


News from Inpo-CuIna centres more especially on the conditions 
confronting the Church in the Vicariate of Vinh, which remains 
very largely isolated in the zone of Vietnam that is under ‘resistance’ 
control. Though precariously placed, in a situation of much physical 
uncertainty, aoe Catholics have set themselves, under wise 
leadership which has won the respect of the authorities, to 
out their duties as churchmen and, as wholehearted patriots, to sek 
to serve their country in the spirit of the Gospel. The continued 
vitality of the Church may be indicated by the fact that the major 
seminary has now re-opened and the first ordinations since 1944 took 

lace last May. An impressive movement into the Church is reported 
rom northern Vietnam, where some twenty-five to thirty thousand 
catechumens are under instruction in the Nam-Dinh province. 

The 1950-51 statistics issued on the Church in the INDONESIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO lcotesin the INDONESIAN REpuBLIC, NorTH BORNEO 
and the diocese of Dili, Trmor) reveal a total church membership 
of 911,072. Though there is still far to go in the building up of an 
indigenous clergy, the three major seminaries maintained in the area 
have seventy-eight students in theology or philosophy enrolled, 
while 670 are in training in the nineteen minor seminaries. While 
freedom of activity continues in the INDONESIAN REPUBLIC, the most 
recent pee reveal an increasing sense of the pressure exercised 
by the influential Masjumi Party (referred to earlier in this Survey), 
whose ultimate aim is the formation of a theocratic Muslim State. 

In Burma, the effects of the recent years of unrest begin to come 
into perspective for the Church. Christians appear to have suffered 
severely in the missionary district of Pretholay, a Karen State in 
the hands of the rebels for the last two years, where the two 
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Italian missionaries in charge of the work were killed. Conditions 
are felt to have been worst in the Mandalay and Toungoo missions, 
though it is noteworthy that it is in the latter field that a strong la 
apostolate, with some four hundred catechists, has developed. Wor 
in the Bhamo mission, under the Irish Colomban missionaries, and 
in Kengtung, has gone on with little disturbance. There are interest- 
ing reports of the mission established in 1948 in the vast district of 
Loikham, with a resident priest. The mission’s progress has justified 
the appointment of a second priest and the establishment of a con- 
vent, to maintain educational and dispensary work. This very exten- 
sive field, inhabited by several tribes—the Shan tribe in the plains, 
and others (Kachin, Pulaung, Lisaw, Lahu, as well as Chinese) 
distributed about the hills—makes exacting demands on itinerant 
evangelism, and there is a great need for in igenous catechists. 

Illustration of a new missionary relationship in INDIA is provided 
by the transfer, at the wish of the Government, of responsibility in 
the matter of visas for foreign missionaries from the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster to Mgt Thomas Pothacamury, Bishop of 
Bangalore and Secretary of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 
India. The year opened with a meeting of the standing committee 
of that body. While expressing confidence that the religious and 
educational freedom guaranteed in the Constitution will be main- 
tained, the committee at the same time voiced some concern for 
the future of the confessional schools, with particular reference to 
difficulties in Travancore-Cochin in the matter of school fees and 
of freedom to make staff appointments, a matter which has now been 
satisfactorily settled. The Eatholic Union of India, also meeting in 
January, passed a resolution calling attention to a clause in the 
draft of the Hindu Code Bill which would deprive fathers, upon 
their conversion from Hinduism to any other religion, of their rights 
as guardians of their children. Pandit Nehru’s reiteration of the 
non-communal policy of the Indian Government has meanwhile 
been widely and appreciatively commented upon. 

Educational developments include the removal of the Pontifical 
Seminary established by the Society of Jesus at Kandy, Ceylon, in 
1893, to Poona. Buildings are being erected to accommodate two 
hundred students (the present strength being 150), and proximity to 
the De Nobile College for theological students and to a Carmelite 
school will mean the development at Poona of a considerable centre 
of education. The first Roman Catholic school to be established in 
Nepal opened in July at Godavari, in temporary premises offered 
by the Prime Minister, at whose invitation Roman Catholic educa- 
tional leaders have selected a site for permanent buildings. The 
Roman Catholic Church has 5533 schools and colleges in India, 
though the same concern to increase the proportion of Christian 
staff (which is estimated at fifty per cent in the universities and 
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seventy-three per cent in the high schools) is voiced as in other 
confessions. 

Social reform in India is followed with interest and sympathy 
on the part of a Church which has identified itself closely with that 
movement in the past. A recent development is the creation of an 
‘Indian Institute of Social Order’, to stimulate social action, interpret 
the Roman Catholic social doctrine and help in the training of social 
workers. The Institute, which is ready to co-operate with all organ- 
izations with a similar purpose, on a widely non-communal basis, is 
to publish a monthly magazine, Social Action. 

In PakisTAN, the cornerstone of the Holy Family Hospital, 
which is to be built in Karachi, on land granted by the Government 
on generous terms, and to be maintained by the Mission Sisters 
of Philadelphia, was laid in September by Begum Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Among the countries of the Near East, a good deal of attention 
focuses on IsRaEL, and on the peculiar nature of the evangelistic 
task within an immigrant society. In its fulfilment the charge is 
more directly addressed to Roman Catholics within the country, 
in their witness to the Christian faith and life among a new community 
which, though commonly rooted in the Jewish tradition, is drawn 
from a wide variety of backgrounds. There is a considerable measure 
of freedom of activity, and material privileges, such as certain tax 
exemptions, are widely appreciated. A high proportion of Roman 
Catholic work in Israel is institutional in character and much of it 
is in the hands of the Sisterhoods who provide indispensable aid 
to the clergy. It is a structure, however, which constitutes something 
of a problem in relation to the short-term permits issued to non- 
Jewish foreigners to live and work in the country. While the fostering 
of vocations among Jewish and Arab converts remains a basic policy 
and ideal, developments in that direction make somewhat slow 
— and a stabilized missionary force, in a country where the 

ilding up of friendly relations out of personal contacts plays a 
vital part, is an essential factor in evangelism. It is interesting 
to note that the Sisters of the Rosary, a community composed 
a og of Arab Christians, play a large part in evangelism in 
srael. 

We record the reconstruction of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
in ETHIOPIA, with the consecration of an Ethiopian as titular Bishop 
of Suzusa and Apostolic Administrator for the Catholics of the 
Ethiopian rite in Abyssinia. 

Missionaries in ca record the same concern over a rapidly 

ing scene—the growth of industrial centres, an urban trend 
disturbing if not destroying tribal life—that is voiced by all Christian 
organizations d on the evangelization of Africa; and the recent 
and emphatic reminder of Archbishop Mathew, Apostolic Delegate 
to Africa, of the need for ‘more manpower, more churches and a 
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_— spirit of charity and justice’ sums up concisely the challenge 
f the great continent. Recent figures reveal both the strength and 
something of the distribution of available priests, 2327 of them 
foreign missionary and 357 African, though 251 of the latter are at 
work in UGANDA and TANGANYIKA alone. 

The vigour of the Church in the GoLp Coast was demonstrated 
by the first national Eucharistic Congress, held in February, which 
drew a vast throng of worshippers to Kumasi and to which the 
Pope addressed a recorded message recalling, among other facts, 
the new stage in the country’s political progress with which the 
establishment of a Hierarchy has coincided. 

In a country, moreover, where Roman Catholics are estimated 
at 350,000, church leaders have been active in presentation of their 
views on the proposed educational changes, in particular as regards 
the proposal that no government assistance shall be given to new 
schools ‘owned or managed by a denominational religious body’. 

A contribution to the welfare of African women has been made 
in the shape of a report by a Sister of the French province of the 
White Sisters, on the traffic in women in FRENCH CAMEROON, part 
of a memorandum addressed to the U.N. ad hoc committee on 
slavery by Madame Jane Vialle, senator for the Oubanghui district 
of the French Congo. The report reveals the fantastic figures which 
bride prices now reach and the prostitution and the falling birth- 
rate to which the present situation tends. The missionaries are 
taking an active part in pressing for legislation to remove it. 

Further strength to the Church in FRENCH CAMEROON is provided 
with the establishment of a Trappist monastery near Yaoundé, for 
which purpose three African and two French priests left France in 
June. 

In the three East African territories of UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
and Kenya, Roman Catholics are estimated to number over two 
million, in a total population of sixteen million. Over one million 
are found in UGANDA, while TANGANYIKA accounts for 750,000 and 
KENYA for 340,000. 

As in the Gold Coast, Roman Catholic reactions in East Africa 
to the ‘Union’ schools proposed in the Beecher report (the recom- 
mendations of which were outlined in our last Survey) reveal con- 
siderable misgivings: though the plan provides for the ‘right of 
entry’, for purposes of giving religious instruction to the pupils of 
each confession in schools under interdenominational control, 
Roman Catholic opinion voices strong resistance to the whole idea 
of sacrificing schools of a confessional character to a union system. 

New medical work is represented by the opening of a house in 
the Kabanga Mission, in the Kigona region of ‘TANGANYIKA, by the 
Medical Missionaries of Mary, which will provide a dispensary, a 
hospital and a maternity centre. 
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The establishment in January of the South African Hierarchy 
o include the UNION oF SouTH AFRICA, SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, 
ASUTOLAND and NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA), marks a 
notable stage in the growth of the Church. The occasion coincided 
with the centenary of St Mary’s Cathedral, Cape Town, and was 
distinguished by a recorded message from the Gaon: in which he 
urged upon the Church the need to increase the numbers of South 
African clergy. Progress in that direction is evident in the opening 
of a general seminary for the training of African priests by the 
Mariannhill Fathers, and another for the training of. Europeans at 
Waterloof, Pretoria, under Franciscan direction. 

Latin America provides, in the Foundation Plan for Catholic 
Education, issued by the fourth Inter-American Catholic Educational 
Congress, held in Brazil in July, a clear presentation of the basic 
ideal of the formation of an integral Christian personality and of 
the recognition of ‘the supernatural reality operating in every man’. 
Concern for the rights of parents, in the matter of the choice of 
their children’s education, is reflected in the document, with the 
affirmation that ‘the family, father and mother, are the chief educators 
of their children’. 

Evangelistic developments reported from Latin America include 
a widespread spiritual revival experienced among the nitrate workers 
in the desert regions of northern CHILE. The economic injustice 
from which the workers suffered in past decades and the lack of 
priests to work among them have accounted for the unrest which has 
prevailed in the region and for the relative apathy and ignorance 
displayed by Christians. The coming of the Canadian Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, at the invitation of the Bishop of Iquique, in 
1949, is already showing results in crowded attendances at Mass, a 
vigorous youth movement and a general impetus to Catholic Action. 

In Mexico, the Missionary League of Students, founded in 
1951, has held its first meeting, with a thousand delegates present, 
and is already establishing itself on a national scale. 

As in other confessions, news from the British West INDIES 
is dominated by the hurricane disaster in Jamaica. Few of the 
seventy-two Roman Catholic churches and chapels, it is reported, 
have escaped damage; and some of the more central organizations, 
from which much activity is co-ordinated, suffered severely—the 
Cathedral in Kingstown, the Alpha Industrial School and Orphanage 
(three children in which were among those who lost their lives), 
the Jesuit St George’s College. 

Figures recently published to illustrate the growth of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Paciric Area over the past hundred years 
confirm a conviction shared by other confessions of the vigour with 
which the Christian Church takes root, and of the comparative 
strength of Christianity as between one island and another. 
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In the Fiyjt IsLanps, where the Marist Fathers have been joined 
during the past year by twelve priests of the Maynooth Mission to 
China, Roman Catholics number 21,413 out of a total population 
of 269,274. In ToNGA there are 5626 (40,000), in Samoa 20,000 
(90,000), in NEw CALEDONIA 33,990 (60,000), in the New Hebrides 
6799 (50,000), in the North SoLomon IsLaNnDs 28,921 (47,000). 
The Island of Guam is claimed as ‘almost wholly Catholic’, with 
28,468 church members out of a total population of 28,890. 

Marist missionaries continue to take the major share of evangel- 
istic responsibility. In Fiy1, NEw CALEDONIA and the SoLOMON 
IsLaANDs there are both major and minor seminaries, and in SAMOA 
a minor seminary. According to the latest figures, Fiji has seven 
native priests at work, Samoa five and Tonca three. But while a 
fully trained indigenous ministry is only gradually forming, a feature 
of missions which undertake much in the realm of education, hospital 
and dispensary work, is the increasing number of indigenous lay 
brothers and sisters. 

In the PuiLippIne IsLaNps a significant event has been an 
exchange of ambassadors between the Republic and the Vatican. 

‘Mission Sunday’, observed annually in October, was the occasion 
for urgent appeals from Rome for the utmost support of missions 
on the part of the laity. A number of developments in the home 
churches are directed to the extension and consolidation of the 
missionary endeavour. 

The Milan Foreign Missionary Society, which has been re- 
named the Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul, and which is one of 
the largest institutes of secular priests, has transferred its head- 

uarters to Rome and has undertaken to accept vocations from out- 
side Italy. An outcome of the laymen’s missionary congress held 
recently in Rome has been the setting up of an international secre- 
tariat for the co-ordination of lay efforts and as a centre for mutual 
contact and discussion of experiences and problems among workers. 
A special college for missionary medical students, plans for which 
were put forward some years ago by a missionary doctor with long 
service in the Middle East who is now Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Padua, has been established as part of that University 
and is already full. 

The challenge to lay workers is voiced with equal insistence on 
the other side of the world: in AUSTRALIA, for example, the Missionary 
Laymen’s Movement, which was inaugurated in 1947 by the Mis- 
sionaries of the Sacred Heart, to win laymen, and in particular 
technicians, farmers and stockmen, for a two-year period of service 
in Papua, has launched an appeal for further volunteers. From 
AUSTRALIA, too, comes the announcement of the proposed establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic university, on a site on the outskirts of 
Sydney. The scheme, we feel bound to record, has evoked frank 
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expression of misgiving from other confessions, to whom it repre- 
sents still further division of Australian religious life, more espec- 
ially at an academic level at which it is felt the fullest and closest 
intellectual fellowship and contact should be sought. 

An interesting response to the widely acknowledged need for 
Christians to study Communism comes from the Roman Catholic 
University of San Francisco, in which an obligatory course on the 
philosophy and tactics of Communism has been introduced. 

There is further action to record in plans for the maintenance 
of contact with non-European students from overseas, with the 
opening of student centres in Paris and Brussels by the Society of 
Lay Auxiliaries of the Missions. The same society has celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration in Rome of the first 
six Chinese bishops by establishing in Louvain a centre in memory 
of Father Vincent Lebbe, for whom that event formed the spiritual 
climax to a lifetime of missionary service among the Chinese. 

Centenaries, finally, at longer or shorter range, throw the fluctua- 
tion of a year’s events into perspective and proportion: and we close 
this outline of some developments in Roman Catholic missions with 
the celebration, at St Gall, SwiTzeRLaNp, last October, of the twelve 
hundredth anniversary of the monastery founded there by the Irish 
monk, St Gall. 
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MODERN MAN’S BASIC NEED 
By T. E. JESSOP, O.B.E., M.C., B.Lirr. 


ITH the specialization of knowledge we have learned to talk 
about the same thing from different angles and in different 
terms. Accordingly, we summarize man’s needs in biological terms 
as adjustment to environment, sociologically as adjustment to society, 
and psychologically as the harmonious satisfaction of ‘drives’ 
native and acquired. In the same sweeping way we could say that 
from the religious point of view what man must have is God. But 
summary statements, when torn away from the considerations that 
have led to them, have little meaning and no cogency. Merely to 
say that man’s deepest need is for God would e no dint in the 
modern mind. It has to be expanded and supported in the terms of 
common experience. 

The form of our problem deserves to be noted: it is about man as 
such. It seems to me to be salutary to press a question of this general 
sort at a time when we are ridden with the notion of relativity, in 
particular with the view that every man is the creature of circum- 
stance. On this view, the less we generalize about men the better. 
But that men of different periods and regions are not radically unlike 
is surely a fair reading of the facts, and not only one of the dogmas 
of our faith. Our differences—historical, national, vocational and 
individual—may be deep enough to be divisive, but they do not 
wry to the bottom; they play round a common basis. It is this 

asic similarity that makes men identifiable as belonging to one 
definable species, distinguishable from all other species. However 
closely the biologist may group us with the highest of the apes, it 
is impossible to mistake a man for a chimpanzee or a chimpanzee 
for a man. Wherever there are men there is a common nature, some 
of it realized and some of it waiting for a stimulus, external or internal, 
to evoke and actualize it. The expression ‘man as man’ does have a 
content. It is therefore proper to frame the question about the 
basic needs of man. It is not, of course, a peculiarly religious 
uestion: it may and should be asked by every thoughtful person. 
ere religion comes in is in the answer, and there, I eve, it 
cannot be left out. 

When we ask about our basic need we might set ourselves to 
peel away derivatives, to strip off the skins that cover us, to cut 
through the layer of obvious desires and reach down to something 
that has nothing below it. By this stripping procedure, however, 
we are more likely to anal the primitive than the basic, that 
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with which man began rather than that towards which he is fitted 
to move. Instead of following that method I shall assume, as sufficient 
for a brief exposition, that we may get our clue to a basic need from 
the general tone of our life—that when there is mental and social 
health a basic need is being recognized and met, and when there is 
mental and social disease a basic need is being ignored, suppressed 
or thwarted. 

It is surely clear that the state of contemporary society is bad. 
We talk peace and practise war and are devising fantastically horrible 
weapons. Besides the rifts among the nations, rifts within each 
nation are being deliberately widened. Public lying and graft and 
cruelty are flourishing, crime is increasing and mutual trust is 
crumbling away. The pledge of husband and wife is being taken 
lightly. Old standards of conduct are being scrapped and nothing 
that can be properly called standards is taking their place. The 
historic movement towards political liberty is being reversed by 
the extension of legislation and State-force to resist the new moral 
anarchy. Modern society is unstable, unsure, puzzled and wayward, 
and is wasting its vast powers explosively. Millions of us are sick 
at heart. We are frightened when we stop to think, and many of us 
therefore stop thinking and either escape to pleasure or surrender 
ourselves to the demagogue or the dictator, so making the muddle 
worse. More and more of us are flocking to the doctor’s door, and 
the new profession of psychiatry and psychology is being expanded 
to cope with the mounting crop of mental kinks and breakdowns. 
It almost seems as if the world were being turned into a battlefield, 
a gangsters’ = a prison, a hospital and a Bedlam. By any tolerable 
criterion of health and happiness, we are unhealthy and unhappy. 

It is fair to infer that we must be seeking the wrong things, or 
at any rate that we are putting the wrong things first. Are we petting 
and, when we can, gorging our lesser wants and stifling our greater 
ones? Well, what is the dominant trend of our day? In the West, the 
ruling ambition is for comfort, pleasure and prosperity, and the 
high instrument of government is bein; ered 3 more and more to 
these ends. In the East and in Africa, the foreground seems to be a 
gathering move towards the western evaluation of wealth, organiza- 
tion and power. 

The step here from description to interpretation is surely a 
short one. Under the world-embracing fashion of practical material- 
ism we are living, or are being encouraged to live, in the margins 
only of our nature: we are antes with our tools and with the things 
we have made with them. We are so greatly interested in shaping and 
using our contraptions that we have lost interest in shaping and 


= ourselves. 
urther, all this outward interest is forcing us to build more and 
more, and bigger and bigger, organizations; and these are now so 
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dominating us that we are narrowing our existence to them and are 
making it stand or fall with them. In other words, the individual is 
ceasing to be important. Indeed, he is ceasing to be capable of 
becoming important and has begun to accept his insignificance. 
Why should he take the trouble to develop his personal powers if 
he is denied the chance of exercising them? The individual thus 
burdens himself with as little baggage as possible, relying on the 
collective baggage. He avoids falling back on himself because he has 
too little mental substance there to support him. He lives by external 
stimulation, by what is present to his eyes and ears. He is losing 
the ability to instruct himself: when no teacher is beside him his 
knowledge stands still. He cannot bear his own company, finding 
himself so dull that he has to run away from himself and lose himself 
in a crowd or in the phantasmagoric diversions of the city. The sum 
of all this is that the very fount of human excellence and happiness, 
the individual mind, is shrinking and drying up, and a society is 
being shaped that rests less on its members than on a complex of 
external devices. Even social justice is being realized more as an 
administrative machine than as a social spirit. The world is losing 
its soul because it is losing its souls. 

We must beware of the trap of saying that after all we are merely 
moving away from the individual to the social. This is not true, 
for man has always been social. Neither is it strictly true, even in 
condemnation, that the current movement is a reversion to tribalism, 
for then the group alone counted only because the individual had 
not yet emerged. Since then the individual has emerged, and persists, 
even in his mental thinness. The movement which we are seeing 
and being engulfed in is to be described, if we are careful in our 
use of terms, as one that is moving away from a society based on 
personal relations to a society based on organizational or institu- 
tional relations, with a consequent narrowing of interest and effort 
to what organizations can secure. Affairs are being settled not by 
personal decisions but by the impersonal resolutions of formal bodies 
tied by rigid rules. We are becoming the creatures not of society 
as such, that is, of the people with whom we mix in a free, unstudied 
and give-and-take way, but of a system, an economic and political 
system, the values of which we pret impose but largely imbibe; 
and those values are to a t degree non-moral and, where they 
are moral, are earthbound, felt and declared to be relative and 
therefore changeable, changeable by a vote, having no sanctity but 
only convenience. 

This is, of course, a selective picture, but it sets out the distinctive 
tendency of the contemporary world. Almost everything that is 
fashionable is prompting us to live by our senses, our desires and 
our fears. We are certainly frightened and, in our fright, are doping 
ourselves with pleasure. We are certainly distrustful and, in our 
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distrust, are packing ourselves into grou s, either harrowed by or 
harrowing silent: And we are not self-reliant, the self having been 
impoverished. 

It would require a fatalistic philosophy to underpin the view 
that this present way of living is inevitable, is the true expression 
of our nature or the best that our historical and geographical environ- 
ment will allow of. If we accept our lot supinely—and thus commit 
our children to it, which would be horrible—we are lacking in at 
least self-knowledge, unaware of our potentialities of intelligence 
and moral rate. and are cutting ourselves off from the rich 
spiritual treasury of the past. 

This is just what we are doing. We are immersing ourselves in 
the present and obvious, in the concrete, the tangible, the material. 
In so doing we are forming or acquiring a correspondent view of 
man, as only one of the animals, as a chance product of Nature, 
herself assumed to be the product of nothing. This view is based 
only partly on a popular misunderstanding of science. I am sure 
that it is due at least as much to the insistence and variety of our 
immediate environment, which is now so kaleidoscopic that it can 
hold our attention all the time. We are arched in by what we see 
and we fall into supposing that this is our whole setting. In this 
connexion a fateful psychological fact must be mentioned. There 
is one respect in which our thinking about ourselves is unlike our 
thinking about anything else, namely, that it can make itself true, 
in the sense that what we think ourselves to be we tend to become. 
If we think wrongly about the stars, the stars themselves publicly 
refute us; but if we think wrongly about ourselves, we easily slip 
into being what we suppose ourselves to be. If, then, we think that 
we are earthbound, we become earthbound. Conversely, if in 
practice we live as earthbound, we tend to think that our nature is 
wholly earthy. The movement is occurring in both directions on 
a grand scale. An entirely consistent part of it is the assumption that 
our basic need is whatever we happen to wish for most. This is fast 
becoming the rule of life, public as well as private. It explains much 
of our chaos. 

It is by some such analysis that we are to understand our present 

light. Our age is marked by disaster. It is marked also by secularism. 
have tried to sketch how the two are connected. If, then, we are 
unhappy and unhealthy, socially and individually, because of our 
secularism, our need is the repudiation of secularism—that is, the 
return to religion. We have gone against both our own nature and 
the nature of the whole scheme of things, and we are sufferin 
the comprehensive ge We are hurt because we have kicked 
against the goads. We must re-orientate our outlook, revise our 
values and refashion the programme of our living. We must 
meet God. 
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Here I may seem to have whittled down religion to an escape 
from distress. ‘That would be one of the gravest of heresies. But that 
is not what I have done. I have taken the present monstrous dis- 
location of human affairs as a gross symptom of some disuse or 
misuse of our nature and have attempted to show what it is in our 
nature that is being neglected or violated. 

The procedure which I have followed may help us to see how 
we may try to induce our fellows to begin the great change. There is 
little use in simply telling them that man’s basic need is for God. 
That would convey nothing, or next to nothing. There would be 
as little meaning, and as little use, in saying that man’s plight lies 
in his sin and that it can be relieved and removed only by grace. 
We are here pre-supposing what we have to expound. The very 
secularism of the modern mentality is making not the language . 
only but even the ideas of religion unintelligible. What we must not 
do is to talk as if the need for religion were a simple, single, elemen- 
tary want. I find nothing helpful in, for example, the theory of a 
religious instinct. Instinct is a biological term. Transplanted to 
psychology, and here overworked for a while, it has revealed its 
inadequacy and is now falling away. There is, 1 am myself sure, 
such a thing as an innate religious sensibility, a capacity for the direct 
awareness of the supernatural. In the modern mind, however, this 
has become dulled, partly because we have corroded it by our 
sophistication and partly because the contemporary environment 
is keeping our senses and a too busy to give it exercise. 
This induration or stifling of a sensibility that man has always had 
until recently, and still has wherever he is not deeply influenced by 
western industrial civilization (hence the opportunity and success 
in the mission-field) is what is making the traditional direct presenta- 
tion of religion ineffective. 

Religion is not a unit, not one a among others. It is not a 
separate department of life. It is all life widened and uplifted by 
conscious relation to God. As the late Archbishop Temple once said, 
‘Religious experience is the whole experience of a religious man’. 
It takes up everything. Religion is the fulfilment of our whole nature, 
the seal and crown of it, saleniion and empowering all our faculties 
by linking them with their ultimate root and end. So presented, it 
can be given meaning and can appeal even to secularized minds. 
With these we have to address ourselves not to a supposed uni 
religious need but to all the chief non-bodily needs, to distinguis 
them from what we merely wish for, and to show that religion 
gathers them all up, gives them a connected meaning, raises them 
to a higher level and carries them to a superb end. 

What, then, in the light of our common knowledge, do we need? 
We need peace and justice, of course, and love below and above 
these; - patience and hope; and adventure, and gaiety, and, to 
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us, gaiety’s sister grief. We need dignity, the sense of bein 

Jy oat Baar both capacity and note ont We need light te 
live by and the power to live by it. We need emotional satisfactions 
outside the range of utilitarian matters. We need a space bigger 
than the perceived world, for the imagination to move in, to give 
us mental elbow-room and fresh air. We need something better than 
fear or bitterness or cynicism with which to face inevitable death. 
We need a society in which these needs are frankly recognized and 
favouring conditions provided for them. And we need to know what 
sort of reality the universe must be to make possible creatures with 
such needs. 

I know of nothing but religion that can meet all these needs. 
By ‘religion’ I mean a particular religion, not a religion-in-general, 
which is mere religiosity, a vague aspiringness, intellectually spine- 
less, having so little definite thought in it that it can have no creed. 
I mean most of all the Christian religion, which by the grief of 
God puts joy into the hearts of men, and the other fruits of the 
Spirit that give us peace by making us worthy of it. Without it the 
teeming millions of the rocking world are likely to prolong and 
multiply their agonies. With it the smudge that our industrial 
civilization has drawn across the soul of man will be sponged out. 


T. E. Jessop 
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RENAISSANCE IN MALAYA 
By R. A. BLASDELL 


RAMAtA differs from many countries in that it is not unified 
in respect of race or language. Within the bounds of the 
country known as Malaya are three major races and language 
roups: the Malay, the Chinese and the Indian. The work of the 
ethodist Church in Malaya has been principally with the Chinese 
and Indian groups, who have responded in the largest numbers to the 
efforts of the church workers. It is from these two groups that the 
members of the Church at present come. Very few Malays have 
entered the Methodist or any other Christian Church. For all practical 
urposes, the Malay group may still be considered solidly Muslim. 
en we examine the present renaissance in Malaya, however, 
it is the Malay group which figures most prominently, and it is to 
this group that we now give our attention. 
here is, then, a renaissance for the Malay people of Malaya 
to‘day. It began sometime during the Japanese sa dane 1942-45, 
for the ideas of the Malay renaissance were clearly present when 
the Japanese occupation ended and the British resumed control 
of the country. at happened to the Malays during the three 
and a half years of Japanese occupation is not entirely clear, 
but, from a quiet, acquiescing people of pre-war days, emerged 
an alert, aggressive, somewhat turbulent people at the end of the 
Japanese occupation. They had ideas for which they demanded a 
hearing and action. In this article it is proposed to discuss some of 
these ideas and the bearing of the new situation resulting from them 
upon the future missionary activity in the country, especially with 
reference to the Malay people. 

The factor most clearly apparent in this renaissance is the new 
political consciousness of the Salaye. Before the war, few of them 
manifested any political interest, except in the Unfederated Malay 
States. Elsewhere, they were content to accept the subsidies granted 
to the Malay rulers and the efficiency of the established government 
and settled down to a life of contentment, in freedom from the 
worries of responsibility. At the end of the Japanese occupation, 
the Malays had definite political desires and aims. The word which 
was universally on their lips was merdeheka—freedom. Whether 
this word had been drilled into their thinking by the Japanese, 
or whether it had been acquired from the Indonesians, among whom 
the idea of freedom and independence from foreign rule was already 
prevalent before the war, it is somticient for our present purposes 
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to note that it was definitely in the thinking of the Malays when the 
British returned. The Malays were of one mind in their determination 
to obtain merdeheka; they were divided only with regard to the 
method. One group of considerable size wanted to declare its 
independence at once and join the Indonesians, who had alread 
declared their independence of the Dutch. The other, and muc 
larger, group realized the inability of the Malays for the present to 
maintain their existence without the help and protection of the 
British and refused to participate with the group urging immediate 
independence, although hopeful of acquiring some degree of indepen- 
dence in a few years. 

For this group, a more urgent question than immediate indepen- 
dence was the place of the Malays in the internal affairs of 1 pu 
At the end of the occupation, it was seen that in the proposed new 
Malayan Union there would be almost as many Chinese as Malays 
and that, if Singapore were included, the number of Chinese would 
exceed the number of Malays. This was an alarming situation to 
the Malays, who had come through the occupation period with the 
purpose of assuming the political leadership of the country. To make 
the situation worse, the new government would greatly reduce the 
power of the Malay rulers and would increase the advantages of the 
Chinese. When the situation became clear to the Malays, the voice 
of Dato Onn Bin Ja’afar rang through the land like a trumpet-call 
and rallied the Malays to the defence of their rights and the preser- 
vation of their dominant position. The political organization known 
as the United Malays National Organization (U.M.N.O., for short) 
was set up with two main objectives: (1) to abolish the Macmichael 
treaty on which the Malayan Union was based, and (2) to obtain 
a new agreement and set up a new government which would restore 
the former powers to the sultans and the prestige of the Malay 
people and ensure the dominance of the den in the future. 
All this was accomplished in 1947, and at the beginning of 1948 
the new government known as the Federation of Malaya was 
instituted. 

Then began the struggle between the Malays and the Chinese 
in Malaya over the status of the non-Malay groups in Malaya in 
general and of the Chinese in particular. The Chinese became fearful 
that they would lose the position of power and influence which 
they enjoyed before the war. The Malays argued that Malaya was 
the country of the Malays. It still bore the name of Malay (the 
Malay Peninsula), and the Malay language still prevailed. ‘The 
Chinese at best were only guests who had been permitted under 
the British rule to enter the country in large numbers to develop 
its resources, but although they had acquired great wealth under 
the favourable conditions granted by the British, this fact did not 
constitute a claim to citizenship or to such a position in the 
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Government as might give them at any time a dominant voice in 
the decisions of government. Let the Chinese remain the guests 
of the country and enjoy the fruit of their labour so long as they 
could do so peaceably, but let them not claim a position in the 
country seat to that of the Malays. The same argument was 
applied to all other non-Malay groups. The attempt to substitute 
the term Malayan for Malay, so as to include other groups in 
Malaya besides the Malays, was rejected as soon as proposed. 
Said Majlis, one of the leading Malay dailies: “The Malay people 
do not want a Malayan group growing up in the country and they 
do not want a group who came to find a lodging-place declaring 
themselves to aig the right and position equal to the native- 
born people’. The Malays held persistently to the view that if 
members of groups other than Malays wished to assume Malay 
citizenship, they must renounce allegiance to other countries, 
face legiance to the Malay Government, learn the Malay 
anguage and prove through a period of years that they had a bona 
fide intention of becoming good Malay citizens. In these and other 
ways which cannot be discussed here, the Malays have manifested 
their determination in the post-occupation period to attain and 
maintain a dominant political position in the country. 

The second point at which the Malays manifested a new aware- 
ness was in connexion with their position in the economic situation. 
They realized that political dominance could be maintained only 
to the extent that they could develop a flourishing economy. ‘Our 
victory in the political struggle which has brought into being the 
Federation of Malaya must topple over if our national economy 
does not flourish.’ (Majlis, May 25th, 1948.) Here again the Chinese, 
with their natural business ability and the favourable conditions 
which they enjoyed, had far out-distanced the Malays before the 
war. They were easily the most successful commercial people in 
the country, with the Indian merchants a poor second. They also 
attained immense wealth through the mining of tin and the pro- 
duction of rubber, and their influence in the country mounted with 
their increasing economic power. The Malays, on the contrary, 
were regarded as easy-going, indifferent and incapable of competing 
with the Chinese in the economic field. Small wonder, then, that 
questions are now arising in the minds of the Malays with reference 
to the people who originally entered the country as foreigners, 
seeking the advantages offered in Malaya. “There are many large 
towns in our country, but who live in them? Large houses and 
mansions are erected, but who own them? Our main roads are tarred, 
but whose large cars and lorries use them in the main? The railways 
are beautified and run all through our country, but whom do they 
benefit principally?’ And so on, through many other questions, the 
answer to all of which is ‘foreigners’. (Majlis, May 28th, 1948). 
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With the British re-occupation, a new note was heard from the 
Malays—a note of chagrin at their present subordinate position in 
the country and of determination to acquire the ability necessary 
to assure them an equal opportunity to compete with the Chinese 
in the economic field. To the Government the Malays said in 
substance: We recognize our present inferior position and capacities, 
but this has been the outcome of the policy of the Government for 
the past half-century, under which Chinese have been permitted 
to enter in large numbers and have been accorded the most favourable 
treatment, ‘while the Malays have for the most part, by force 
of circumstances, been kept in a subordinate place. The Chinese 
have acquired sufficient wealth to build schools and educate their 
children, while the Malays, being an agricultural people, have never 
had enough money to enable them to educate their children to the 
point at which they could compete with the Chinese. True, the 
Government has established schools for the Malay boys, but these 
schools are now seen to have been very inferior as educational 
institutions preparing young people for positions of agen a 
Few Malay children have been able to enter English schools, 
because of their age and the conditions imposed for entrance. 
Thus, while the Chinese, through their superior economic situation, 
have been able to enjoy the greatest advantages which the country 
has offered, the Malays Pres. me kept in their former subordinate 
situation, which still renders them incapable of competing economi- 
cally with the Chinese on equal terms. These conditions must be 
changed. The quality of instruction in Malay schools must be im- 
proved and the period of instruction must be extended to enable 
the Malay children to study in higher classes. Classes in English 
must be maintained in Malay eras. so as to give all children some 
knowledge of English and to enable those who want to study in 
English schools to do so without the former handicaps. There must 
be a broadening of the curriculum to include trades, industries and 
agriculture so as to enable Malay youths to compete in these fields 
and not leave them, at least the first two, as Chinese monopolies. 

To the Malays the new leadership says: You must become aware 
of your position of leadership in the country and prepare yourselves 
to enter upon it. You must change many of your former ways. We 
must see where our present thinking is ‘weak and where it is strong 
and eliminate that which is weak or without advantage for good living, 
but preserve the strong which tends to prosperous living and nouris 
it. We must study the nature and way of thinking which will cause 
life in this modern world to prosper’ (Majlis, September 1st, 1947). 
You must launch out into business and industry, establish your own 
shops and patronize the shops of fellow-Malays. You must cultivate 
a variety of crops instead of depending principally on rubber. You 
must work hard, your children must study hard, to equip yourselves 
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for the new responsibilities which we claim for ourselves in this 
our country. 

The third realm of Malay awareness was the social. Here again 
the Malay was conscious of his inferiority as compared to the 
Chinese. The cold, hard facts of vital statistics, for instance, con- 
stantly reminded him that, although the birth-rate of the Malays 
was much higher than that of the Chinese, the death-rate among the 
Malays was higher too, so that the net growth in population again 
greatly favoured the Chinese. Infant mortality among the Malays is 
especially high. Progressive Malays are deeply concerned about these 
facts and urge Malays to employ much more extensively medical 
aid for expectant mothers and for infants. But the heavy hand 
of Malay custom and Muslim fatalism hangs over Malay welfare, 
and only patient education and persistent demands of national 
survival will eventually change this situation for the better. 

Education, moreover, has a place in its own right in the social 
realm. For social progress, education is indispensable in any country, 
but especially in M aya for the social advancement of the Malays. 
As has already been intimated, the Malays feel that the Chinese 
have been offered far “song educational advantages than have 
the Malays. Through their more favourable economic situation, 
the Chinese have been able to maintain Chinese vernacular schools, 
which produce much more competent students than can be produced 
in the five-year Malay vernacular schools supported by the Govern- 
ment. Further, the English schools are maintained in the large 
towns and cities which are, for the most part, centres of Chinese 

pulation, whereas the Malay population is in the country—too 
bor removed in most instances to make much use of the English 
schools. So the Chinese have gone ahead educationally by leaps and 
bounds and have left the Malays far behind. 

In spite, however, of this adverse situation, the Malays are 
to-day determined that it shall not continue. They are alive to the 
dangers of ignorance and illiteracy. They are demanding a place 
in the educational field which few of them could be coaxed into 
occupying before the war. Their present enthusiasm for education 
has created a great embarrassment to the Government. Not only 
must the range of education be greatly extended in the Government 
Malay vernacular schools, but the influx of children into English 
schools, already greatly overcrowded since the war, has forced the 
Government to maintain morning, afternoon and night schools in 
an attempt even inadequately to control the situation. The great 
increase in the number of Malay girls in schools has been remarkable. 
The Government has been driven to a programme of extensive 
school building in which they have asked mission bodies to 
participate. 

Important social questions are being hotly debated by the Malays 
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to-day—marriage, divorce, even birth-control. The previously 
common practice of marrying Malay girls at the age of puberty or 
shortly thereafter is now being sharply challenged by Malay leaders. 
Further, the practice of parents arranging marriages between boys 
and girls or their having previous acquaintance with each 
other is called into question. And the age-long evil of divorce, with 
its break-up of family life and the injustices done to women and 
children, seems likely to be modified. The Malay women now have 
their own organizations through which they can voice their opinions ; 
and social inequalities which have been borne in silence in the past 
—partly because they were allowed by Islam and partly because 
there was no medium through which protests could be voiced— 
are now openly discussed by the women, and appropriate action is 
demanded in the State and Federal Councils. 

These are some of the vital matters which the Malays are dis- 
cussing to-day. 

How does this changed situation affect the missionary 
programme? In the first place, the new situation is full of promise 
not because the Malays have manifested any greater interest in 
Christianity than before the war, or even because there has been 
any serious questioning of the adequacy of Islam to meet the 
demands of the new day. The Malays have had too many more 
pressing matters to think about to give very deep consideration to 
— about their religion in which they have felt, and still 
eel, a great measure of security. But the minds of the Malays are 
now open, keen and active, and who can say what they will think 
or how far their thoughts will travel? Below are listed a few of the 
opportunities which the Churches should quickly buy up. 

1. The Malays are open to suggestions which will aid them in 
their search for education. Consecrated educationists, willing to 
advise the Malays, would find a cordial welcome now. 

2. The Malays have hitherto been an agricultural people, but 
they realize that their agricultural methods are of a generation long 
since past. The Government is doing much to teach them new 
methods, but this work could be usefully supplemented by con- 
secrated agriculturists who could, by getting into more intimate 
touch with the people, help them to reform the out-of-date methods 
of agriculture prevailing over most of the country. 

3. The social conditions among the Malays are closely bound 
to principles set forth in the Koran and to writings on religious and 
social subjects during the Middle Ages. Little progress has been 
made in the correction of social evils in the light of modern social 
trends. The Malays feel that many things are wrong in their society, 
but they are loath to leave the old ways with which they are familiar, 
to take up new ways as yet untried. And only a few of the more 
progressive Malays are informed regarding the modern social 
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trends. There is great need for consecrated social workers who can 
patiently impart information that will relieve and correct the social 
evils and inequalities now existing among them. 

The above survey may leave the reader with a feeling of chagrin 
that a real renaissance has occurred in Malaya without the help 
of the Christian Church, which in other countries has contributed 
so effectively in similar national developments. It is true that Christian 
missions have not, as such, contributed in a large way to the present 
situation in Malaya. Still, it must also be noted that the Malay com- 
munity has had the opportunity of seeing some Christian ideals 
lifted up in the country by the Government and by the Church 
in the Chinese and Indian communities, and that it is towards the 
realization of some of these ideals that the Malay community is 
now pressing. Indirectly, therefore, the influence of the Christian 
Church on the present situation among the Malays may be greater 
than is at first apparent. The Malay attitude at present is not 
generally unfriendly but enquiring—has the West something to 
contribute now to the Malay community similar to what has been 
contributed in the past to other communities in Malaya? In the 
answer to this question there still remains an opportunity which 
Christian missions may share with other western institutions. 

The reader may further wonder if the attitude of the Malay, 
now that he has accomplished his renaissance without the direct 
help of Christian missions, may not be “We do not need you now’. 
This attitude does not appear to exist; it certainly is not widespread. 
Although there is a growing feeling among the Malays that other 
communities have benefited more extensively from western help 
in the past than have the Malays, there is also the realization that 
the renaissance is recent and that the Malays greatly need guidance 
and help. If that help is forthcoming soon, it is possible that the 
Malays will not attribute their own tardiness in making progress, 
of which they are aware, too harshly to the West, but will receive 
gratefully such help as may be tendered. The efforts of two mission- 
aries in the past year to promote interest in adult literacy have been 
enthusiastically received throughout the country. Though belatedly, 
Christian missions may still share in help proffered from the West. 


R. A. BLASDELL 
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MYTH AND CULT IN PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS 


MytTHos unp KUuLT BEI NATURVOLKERN: RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
BETRACHTUNGEN. By Ap. E. JENSEN. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, G.M.B.H. DM. 24.80. 1951. 


[* this work Dr Jensen has added yet another to the considerable 
list of his works, which will be of much value in the com- 
arative study of religion. While he naturally covers much the same 

Field as other writers on the same subject, he does it in his own way, 

setting out basic theses of provocative interest. 

First is his thesis that the earliest concept of ‘gods’ of which we 
have certain knowledge is the ‘dema-god’. ‘This term he takes from 
the language of the Marind-anim, of south-east Dutch New Guinea. 
He applied it to all concepts of divine beings peopling the earth in 
a mythical primeval period, responsible for its geographical features, 
animals and plants. This period always ends with the killing of the 
dema (at least one of them), whereupon the mythical period ends, 
dema’s become mortal men, animals or plants, death reigns and 
moral laws and social usages are established. Religious rites now 
carried out by these peoples—mostly what he calls the ‘old planters’ 
—are commemorations of these mythical period events. On their 
right commemoration depends the modern world and its welfare. 
The dema’s are not now present deities, but live in the unseen and 
their powers are utilized in religious rites. 

Over against this concept is set that of High Gods, characteristic 
chiefly of the cattle-cultures. These are sky beings unrelated to the 
dema’s. The gods of the polytheistic peoples are regarded as 
amalgams of the two concepts, one aspect or the other predominating 
in a given area, and in some cases—as in Mexico—both being mixed, 
so that dema’s appear as still present and active beings. 

Parallel with this concept of deity is Dr Jensen’s view of the 
nature of sacrifice. He regards the essence of sacrifice not as pro- 
pitiation, but as a commemoration. The ritual killing seen, for 
instance, in head-hunting, as well as being the background of animal 
sacrifice, is the re-enactment of the mythical killing of the dema’s. 
Bloody sacrifice of man or animal, as an offering to living and 
present deities, is something later, like the deities themselves, and 
actually a degeneration. In the historical peoples of the higher 
cultures it is a survival. Dr Jensen has much to say about degenera- 
tion and survival. He holds that the differences between primitive 
and civilized man lie not in any prelogicality of the former but in 
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difference of cultural formations (Gestalten). The fundamental ques- 
tions for man are always the same; his response to them changes, 
but it is a matter of the basic ground of creativity realizing itself in 
different ways. One of the chapters in which Dr Jensen works out 
his ideas regarding degeneration and survival is that on ‘Myth, Cult 
and Games’. Here he joins issue particularly with Huizinga, and in 
this the reviewer considers that Dr Jensen justifies his position. 

In discussing the theory of primitive monotheism, especially in 
the form held by Fr Schmidt and the Vienna School, viz., that 
animism and polytheism are a decline from an original revelation 
from the one true God, Dr Jensen dissociates himself from the 
theory, yet all the time he seems to be hovering on the verge of 
re ag at least the idea of a primitive monotheism, whatever its 
origin. He thinks, for instance, that the relationship of the various 
cults of many peoples, such as the Marind-anim and Kiwai in 
New Guinea and the Uitoto in South America, do suggest one 
original ‘myth’ and one original ‘dema’; but he rejects the Paradise 
story as not really primitive. His final position in these matters is 
not entirely clear. 

One difficulty which the reviewer finds throughout the book lies 
in Dr Jensen’s relation to culture strata. He appears to reject the 
culture-circle theory, but constantly uses terms which imply some 
such basic theory—he speaks of the Hunters, the Old Planters, 
High Cultures, Western Culture. He often speaks of the relative 
ages of these cultures but gives no hint of how he reckons it. His 
sequence appears to be as Soop listed. If he has worked out such a 
stratification in earlier works (as in fact he has) it should at least in 
outline be restated in the present book. The sequence seems —— 
~ though many of che inter-relationships are not always clear. 

The title of Dr Jensen’s book is based on his claim that myth 
and cult go hand in hand. Man, he says, has two capacities—the 
capacity to recggnize (erkennendes Wesen)—to grasp the reality of 

—and the capacity to describe (darstellendes Wesen)—to link 
himself by action with the natural order which he has learned to 
recognize. This rather resembles Marrett’s statement that primitive 
religion is not so much thought out as danced out, but actually it is 
— different. Dr Jensen holds that the form taken by the cult is 

etermined by the prior content of the myth. He seems always to 
incline to the idea of some primeval myth lying at the base of early 
religion, and speaks of ‘the change of the myth of the primeval 
period’ into Paradise tales. He writes of culture heroes, such as those 
of Australian totemic cults, 


the basic difference as against those culture heroes that we have described 
as dema-deities should be clear without further discussion. These Prometheus 


culture heroes origina 


from a different religious world picture from that 
of the Old Planters 


ite 
dema and certainly belong to a younger culture stratum. 
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Dr Jensen is at pains to argue that man has always been ‘an 
intelligent, managing (wirtschaftendes) being’, not just one who 
reacts emotionally to his environment, fashioning a religion that 
shall enable him to feel at home in the world. It is doubtful whether 
this thesis can be upheld for the earliest pre-historic periods of 
human development, though direct evidence is, of course, lacking. 

Another basic doctrine Dr Jensen borrows from Frobenius: that 
once cultural forms have come, by a creative act, into being, each 
has its own history. There comes a stage when an early cult-plus- 
-—- loses its meaning, and is then left as a degenerate survival, 
which the natives themselves cannot explain, but only say of it, 
‘this is our custom’. False explanations, pseudo-aims, spring up, 
based largely on a hope of salvation (Heils-Erwartung). 

Dr Jensen’s treatment of the soul is by way of contrast to that 
of Tylor. Instead of ding the idea of the soul as primary and 
that of gods as derived, Dr Jensen reverses the process of derivation. 
The dema-gods are primary, and made souls and set them in sacred 
places. The god is primary, the soul derived. This is a generalization 
admitted, from Australian religion and ‘many other people’, including 
the South American Apapocuva. While very interesting as a theory 
—and again fitting well into the picture of primal monotheism of 
the Vienna School, which Dr Jensen explicitly rejects—such argu- 
mentation is somewhat risky. In keeping with this theory, he holds 
that to the primitive, death is the fulfilled life (p. 349). The reason 
for saying that the uninitiated, the untatooed, etc., cannot enter 
post-mortem bliss, as many peoples do, is explained by the writer 
on the lines that these things are evidence of a knowledge of the 
divine, which is requisite for such blissful attainment. The idea of 
ghosts, however, comes from a variety of sources. They may be the 
submerged deities of earlier strata, the spiritual counterparts of 
plants and animals; evil spirits are usually the vengeful souls of 
people who have died an evil death. , 

t can be agreed that Dr Jensen has made out a good case for 
restudy and revaluation, though all his theses may not finally be 
upheld. The Christian student will regard them with more favour, 
no doubt, than the non-Christian. He will also learn much from the 
doctrine of survival and degeneration, probably also from that of 
the close link between cult and e. Certainly there is nothing in 
Dr Jensen’s book to which he will take violent exception, as he may 
do to much of Fraser and Durkheim. 

That the book is rightly to be regarded as a starting-point for 
further investigation, the author himself recognizes in his closing 
words: ‘All in all, the foregoing book may be regarded as a first 
attempt to attain a new, i.e. a culture-morphological science of 
religion.’ For these purposes it is well adapted and should be read, 
compared and contrasted with the works of the Vienna School and 
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other anthropologists. The paintiog is good, and only one misprint 


was recognized: on page 137, a for Kadgaba. One would 
Sadenate both in coin and Ubiimeretny.- the = otherwise ex- 
tensive—more attention to Australian writers on Australian religion. 
There is no reference in the bibliography, and only one in the text, 
for instance, to the works of Professor Elkin: all the information is 
derived from Petri, who has written only on one small area of the 
continent. This does not mean that Dr Rosen has not read others, 
but it does suggest that he has not given due weight to ideas that 
might not have fitted into his pattern. 


A. CAPELL 
UNIvERSITY OF SyDNEY, N.S.W. 
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RELIGIOUS TRUTH AND THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGIONS. By D. G. 
Mosgs. Madras: Christian Literature Society. Rs 4. (Available 
London: Lutterworth Press. 8s. 6d.) 1950. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF HINDUISM ON INDIAN CHRISTIANS. By R. D. IMMANUEL. 
Jubbulpore: Leonard Theological College. 1950. 


HESE two books, though not large in bulk, are significant indica- 
tions of the present development of thought in the Christian 
Church in India. In the past, the position of the Indian Church, 
dominated as it was by European and American missionaries, was 
not favourable for the growth of independent thinking among Indian 
Christians. They had received their theology in the traditional forms 
of the western denominations, and they knew that any tendency to 
break away from these would arouse misgivings in the minds of their 
Fathers in God. Of late, however, some Indian Christians have 
begun to explore new paths. Among them is Bishop Appasamy, a 
cautious but scholarly pees and (along other lines) P. Chenchiah 
and V. Chakkarai, who have vigorously challenged the western 
interpretation of Christianity, not always with balanced judgment, 
but with the wholesome provocativeness of a modern ‘Indian 
Socrates’. 

The two books now under review mark a further stage, and a 
movement along lines of sound and sober scholarship. Dr Moses’s 
book seems to us to be one of the most valuable that has yet come 
from any Indian Christian writer. It deals with a difficult subject— 
religious truth; and it is not always easy reading. But its thought and 
expression are clear and at times j pow py its criticisms of other 
views are penetrating and restrained; and its English style remarkably 
free from blemishes. 
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It falls into two parts. Part I deals with the relation between 
truth in general and particular ‘species’ of truth. Religious truth 
differs from both scientific and aesthetic truth. For while scientific 
truth is concerned only with physical ‘facts’ and not with their 
‘values’, religious truth is essentially concerned with values, especiall 
moral values, and pronounces this to be ‘good’, and that to be ‘bad’ 
(chapter 5). With regard to Art, it resembles religion in making 
‘judgments of value’—in this case, in terms of beauty. But while 
the artist is not, as a rule, or interested in the abstract question 
whether his own standard of bn is true to ultimate reality, 
religion (at least in its higher forms) is always insistent that its 
doctrines are absolutely true (chapter 4). 

Part I concludes with a discussion of “The Criterion of Religious 
Truth’ (chapter 10). Here Dr Moses clearly parts company with the 
group of able young Indian theologians who follow Dr Karl Barth 
in maintaining that our human values give no clue to the Divine, 
which is ‘wholly other’. For he quotes with approval Dr John 
Baillie: ‘the criterion of truth cat falsehood in religion can be 
nothing else than the extent of satisfaction offered to our moral 
consciousness’, and he adds: ‘it is a similar position that we wish 
to develop’. 

Dr Moses’s treatment of this difficult theme seems to us admir- 
able, not so much for any startling novelty, as for its clear insight 
into the problem and for its sober and balanced judgments, which 
are all the more effective because they are expressed without 
extravagances of either praise or denunciation. 

Part II contains a critical examination of the views of three well- 
known scholars—Radhakrishnan, Hocking and Kraemer. 

Dr Moses decisively rejects Dr Kraemer’s view that there is 
complete ‘discontinuity’ between the Christian revelation and all 
other religions and his reasons for this rejection (pp. 143-59) 
appear to us to be well substantiated. 

In his criticisms of Professor Radhakrishnan and Professor 
Hocking, Dr Moses seems to us to over-estimate the difference 
between their views and his own. It is true that neither of them 
approves of ‘conversion’, where this involves the repudiation of a 
non-Christian religion and its entire replacement by Christianity. 
At the same time, it is clear that neither of them would subscribe to 
the ‘dogma’ of Gandhi and Keshub Ch. Sen, that all religions are of 
equal value. Professor Radhakrishnan (quoted on p. 120) is quite 
explicit on this point: ‘While all religions refer to reality, they are 
not equally true to it.’ Nor does Professor Hocking put all religions 
on the same level. In his Living Religions and a World Faith, he 
writes: ‘In conversation with the Hindu pundit or the Buddhist 
monk, the Christian missionary, as a rule, lives in a lesser world of 
thought’ (p. 96). Dr Moses’s contention, that ‘religions can be 
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arranged in an order of more or less true’ (p. 142), is one to which, 
we feel sure, both Radhakrishnan and Hocking would subscribe. 
The issue between them and Dr Moses is rather this: whether 
Christianity contains all ‘religious truth’, or whether other religions 
have something further to contribute. And that is a question which 
Dr Moses has not discussed in this book; though we gather that his 
own position is, that Christianity is a final and perfect religion 

. 60, etc.). Some day, we hope he will give us further guidance on 

t difficult subject. 

Turning now to Professor Immanuel’s book, we find that this 
also deals with an important theme: ‘the influence of Hinduism on 
Indian Christians’. His treatment of the subject is fresh and stimu- 
lating and his conclusions balanced and sensible. He avoids on the 
one hhand the wholesale rejection of everything Hindu, after the 
manner of the old Protestant missionaries, and on the other hand, 
the sentimental and extravagant laudation of Hinduism which 
characterized a certain phase of the Indian Nationalist movement 
within the Indian Christian Church. He submits the various features 
of Hinduism to the test of Christ’s teaching and practice, and con- 
cludes that some must be decisively rejected, while others may 
profitably be adopted by the Church. This seems to us to be a sound 
method, though we do not always find ourselves in agreement with 
his conclusions on detailed —— as (for example) his commendation 


of the use of the rosary and ‘telling beads’ in prayer, by Hindus and 
Roman Catholics (p. 58). 
Unfortunately Sechinees Immanuel’s book has serious defects, 


which place it in quite a different category from that of Dr Moses. 
There is hardly a page which is not marred by errors; most of them 
are small, but the cumulative effect is irritating to the reader and 
shakes his confidence in the author’s reliability in larger matters. 
It is true that the author in his preface apologizes for the errors and 
provides a list of errata at the end. But even the ‘corrections’ are not 
all correct. “Tirupattur’ (the site of the Christu-Kula Ashram) is 


' spelt “Tripolitum’ on p. 30; and even when corrected in the errata 


list, it appears as “Tripattur’. Again, ‘Mahabarratta’ is surely an 

imapoesibhe transliteration of the great Epic (p. 5). And why is 

Dr Macnicol described as ‘the missionary who succeeded Farquhar’? 

(p. 132). Professor _Immanuel’s main conclusions, in chapter 13, 

seem to us sound; though we are mystified by the remark that 

se had to fight as bitterly against Watson as against Sankara’ 
. 251). 

4 or criticisms, however, are mainly on matters of detail, and we 

are grateful to both writers, and especially to Dr Moses, for i 

a real contribution to the theology of the Christian Church in India. 

E. C. DEwick 

GREAT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE 
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CHRISTIAN LIVING—THEN AND NOW 


AFTER THE APOSTLES: Missionary preaching of the first three centuries, 
By Joun Foster. London: S.C.M. Press. 7s. 6d. 1951. 

Tue HousEHoLp or Faitu. By T. RatpH Morton. Glasgow: The Iona 
Community. 6s. 6d. 1951. 


ROFESSOR FOSTER’S is the kind of book which the man 

in the pew has long been wanting—a book which attempts to 

give him some idea of how the Church spread in those early centuries 
which remain a blank page of history to most of us. 

There is one chapter on ‘Who were the Missionaries?’ and three 
on the Message; all giving references for the author’s statements 
and making some interesting comparisons with the methods of to-day, 
where examples are taken from life in the younger churches. In the 
chapter on the missionaries it is a matter of some disappointment 
that Professor Foster does not lay more stress on the positive, 
crucial value of anonymity in the spread of the Gospel. It cannot 
surely be an accident that so little is known of the Twelve. And 
has it not always been part of the glory of the Gospel that in so 
many instances even the names of the messengers are forgotten in 
the unspeakable wonder and magnitude of the Message itself? 

There is a good and well-spaced section on women. But the 
sections on the layman’s witness and on the witness of persecution 
could have done with some expansion; and the emphasis on division 
in the family could with advantage have been balanced by the witness 
of the Christian group. It is dealt with in the chapter on ‘Preaching 
Christ’, but in the leaven of Christian example surely the ‘Fellow- 
ship’ formed a great part of the witness of each individual. 

In the presentation of the Message, one finds oneself asking 
whether the order (1) attack on polytheism, (2) God, (3) Christ, is 
really the line of approach in, say, a country like China to-day? We 
have to remember the wave of secularism that has swept over that 
country, even since Professor Foster heard the Chinese crowd howl- 
ing with appreciation at the preacher’s mocking at idols (p. 59). 
Nowadays such a theme would be likely to arouse very little interest 
and the attention of the crowd would be won by denouncing, not 
idols, but western imperialism. Would the average Chinese peasant 
see any relation between demon-possession—in which he believes 
most firmly, however materialistic his philosophy—and a conception 
of deity? And it is significant that the monks from Persia (p. 85) in 
A.D. 635 made it their aim to present the life of Christ as the first 
line of approach in their noble effort of evangelism. 

If you denounce idols to a Communist soldier in China to-day 
it is probable that he will agree with you entirely; when you take 
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the second step, according to Lactantius and Origen (P. 54), he parts 
company with you at once. But many of them are willing to discuss 
Jesus the Nazarene—very few of them would deny His historicity— 
and to hear more of His ideas and ideals for the good of humanity. 
It would seem, therefore, that the only starting-point possible is 
the ‘christo-centric missionary approach’. 

And is it not the best? Are not the four aspects of the life of the 
Church given on page 86 the core of the proclamation of the Gospel? 
The chapter on ‘Preaching Christ’ and that on “The Approach to 
the Intellectual’, which has the same subject, are more satisfying, 
to this reviewer at least, than “The Attack on Polytheism’. 

There is some interesting information on Divine Healing, and 
on the more spectacular branch of it, exorcism, in the exercise of 
which we are not yet very clear as to its implications, responsibility, 
dangers and glory. 

von this review should seem contentious, it should be at once 
added that the book needs, and repays, careful reading; that one of 
its major contributions is precisely that it does provoke questions 
relating to our work in the Church ‘to-day; and that it renders this 
service not to the scholar but to those who know no church history 
beyond The Acts Of The Apostles. 

Mr Morton’s book is essentially what it claims to be—an essay 
on the changing pattern of the Church’s life. It has thus a wider 
range than After the Apostles and might by scholars be considered 
too slight a sketch of church history to have any great value. But 
its value lies, rather, in a new — to the Church’s history 
and the Church’s thinking through the centuries, an approach that 
never loses sight of the fact that the Church is a company of people 
who, in the closing words of part one of this book, ‘were His body 
now, to express His love for men, and to be the human instrument 
of His purposes’ (p. 20). 

Part two—in some ways the most original section of the book— 
surveys the changes in the Church in answer to the changing 
environment in which it had to perform its glorious task of living 
Christ. Mr Morton picks out the three ay sarge in primitive Chris- 
tian living: Jesus is King of their lives, there are no distinctions of 
race or class or sex, the Church is the foretaste of God’s purpose 
for the world. In that household of faith we see ‘the rival civilization 
of the proletariat’ miraculously surviving the mighty power of Rome. 
In locking at this and at succeeding ages of church history Mr 


Morton never drifts away from a vital emphasis on Christian living. 
The monastic system, the mediaeval Church, the Reformation, are 
all judged by the same standard. Life, not organization or doctrine, 
| is the supreme quest in this brief waney 
There are, of course, omissions. There are émphases that may 
be criticized by scholars. Historians may claim that a better case 
7 
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could be made out for the Church’s interest in Labour and in 
labourers even in the nineteenth century. But hard facts support 
the author’s general position and the facts are challenging. Was the 
whole missionary venture, for example, partly a way of escape and 
partly a confession of failure at home? One does not like to think so; 

ut one is forced to admit that there is still, in the year 1951, a 
considerable element of unenlightenment in our approach to the 
missionary enterprise. 

Mr Morton’s brief picture of the value of missionary work (p. 77) 
is one of the most interesting pages in the book, though few of us 
could claim it as more than an ideal vaguely glimpsed, and very few 
of us could recognize ourselves in the picture. But the four factors— 
equality of women, real comradeship of all vocations, freedom from 
economic rivalry, freedom from national and racial barriers—are 
gifts of God’s cess to His Church that have certainly heen more 
easily experienced in the missionary’s life. } 

here is a wealth of suggestive and challenging material in part 
three, which faces us with the here and now. How should Christians 
be trying to live in the world to-day? We cannot go back to any of 
the ones of the past—that is made very clear. On the future, 
Mr Morton’s practical suggestions are at once disturbing and helpful, 
because they are again concerned with living, and aim at our seeing 
two things more clearly than we have yet seen them, and perhaps 
more clearly than we want: the new world in which we live to-day, 
and the inexhaustible Glory of the risen and ascended Christ, the 
Ruler and the Saviour of that world. 


CasTLe Rock, Co. Derry 


T. M. Barker 





THE GENIUS AND DEVELOPMENT OF METHODISM 


Tue Meruopist Heritace. By HENry CarTER. London: Epworth Press. 
158. 1951. (Obtainable in German from the Methodist Publishing 
ouse, Ziirich.) 


HEY CARTER was richly qualified to write this book. His 

scholarship is sound. He had wide experience in translating 
Methodist doctrine into action, both within Britain and on the 
international scene. He had a knowledge of other communions and 
of the oecumenical movement which was born not only of wide 
study but also of unusually rich relationships throughout the ecclesi- 
astical world. His comment that the book ‘almost acquired an 
insistent personality’ of its own has been reflected in comments by 
several other persons closely related to its production, either in its 
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English form or in its German translation. Each of them seemed to 
feel that the book has become a force in itself and that, by the 
cogency of the question which it faced and the competency of its 
author, it almost seemed to direct its own development and final 
form. 

The author’s purpose was to review the genius and development 
of Methodism as seen ‘post-Amsterdam’, not so much for its own 
sake as in relation to the other confessions in the vastness of human 
need, Certainly there is need for each of the confessions to fulfil this 
task for itself, both the better to define its contribution to the uni- 
versal Church and to receive the enrichment of closer association 
with other confessions. 

The book is presented in two parts: “The Heritage of the Wesleys’ 
and “The Heritage Bequeathed by the Wesleys’. That heritage is 
discussed within the framework of a prologue describing “The great 
new fact of an era—the oecumenical movement’, and of an epilogue, 
‘Methodism at this turning point in church history’. Henry Carter 
relied primarily upon original sources—the writings of the Wesleys 
and their fellow-workers. He has done so with such skill that the 
Wesleys and their helpers become very much their own interpreters: 


In this interpretation [Carter writes] we shall find that the teachings of 
Methodism, rooted in the Biblical records and formulated against the back- 
ground of Anglican doctrine, gained point and emphasis from the writings of 
the early Church and of the Reformers. Through the contact of the Wesleys 
with Moravian refugees we are led back to John Hus; through the clarity 
and fervour of his evangelical writings to Martin Luther; through agreement 
and protest to John Calvin; and in the development of the doctrine of 
Perfect Love as the way of holiness, to the saints and seers of eighteen 
centuries of Christian history. 


Carter first describes ‘the family bequest’ in the love of the 
Bible, the deep appreciation of The Boo vf Common Prayer and 
the ordered way of life at Epworth. Then he records the essence 
of the inheritance in Charles Wesley’s experience at John Bray’s 
home on May aist, 1738, and John’s at bes tases three days later. 
Chapter three describes the road that brought them to the inheritance 
and traces the influence of Martin Luther, Peter Boehler and the 
Moravians, and the Roman Catholic and Anglican literature of 
devotion. The further exploration of the inheritance in contro- 
versies and discussions is described in relation to ‘stillness’ and the 
use of ‘the means of grace’. An outline is given of the development 
of the inheritance through the distinctive Methodist ministry of the 
laity and through means of worship and instruction. The final 
chapter of section one treats the social obligation of the inheritance 
as it was manifest in early Methodism, particularly in the way in 
which Christian fellowship was realized and practised, in standards 
of personal conduct and in attitudes and action on public affairs. 
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The heritage bequeathed by the Wesleys is described first in the 
story of the formation of Methodism as a new religious organization, 
The intense personal loyalties of the Wesleys to the Anglican 
Church, their steadfast urging of their followers to pia the 
services of the Establishment, in spite of the indifference and even 
hostility which they often encountered from its clergy, and the 
scriptural and historical foundations underlying Wesley’s deep- 
rooted and long-maturing convictions, leading to his ordination of 
ministers for America, are faithfully recorded. The testimony and 
teaching of the Wesleys are presented with a fullness of under- 
standing and a clarity of exposition that make that chapter perha 
the most significant of the book. The all-pervasive quality of the 
Wesleys’ raieion is described in the final chapter of part two, 
entitled ‘Vocation’. 

The ‘Epilogue’, itself a lasting contribution to Methodism and 
to the universal Church, is a description of the particular values 
which Methodism can both receive and give. Among the several 
useful appendices the most significant is that in which the author 
brings convincing evidence that John Wesley and Martin Luther 
were much closer in basic beliefs than has usually been believed. 

The weaknesses of this book are few, the values many. Hen 
Carter for many years gave distinguished leadership to Britis 
Methodism in his special concern for the citizenship responsibilities 
of the Christian. Therefore, this reader for one expected in the 
treatment of the Methodist heritage a fuller consideration of the 
impact of Methodism upon the social and economic world in which 
the Wesleys lived and served. Henry Carter’s presentation of John 
Wesley is the more convincing because of the treslinaee with which 
he discusses Wesley’s limitations. But what is perhaps the central 
weakness of the Wesleys and of their heritage is not discussed here. 
Having won the allegiance of the workers, the mining and the 
factory poor, the Wesleyan movement might have become the 
Church of the industrial revolution but, through its Tory affiliations, 
its political conservatism and its undemocratic ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, it gradually lost much of its working-class following. Never- 
theless, Methodism made a vitally important contribution to the 
stability and the vitality of British life during the industrial revolu- 
tion. One expected a fuller treatment both of that contribution and 
of the factors which prevented the movement’s realizing its full 
. The dainctive ualities of the book are several. One is the 
effectiveness with which the author has accomplished his stated 
purpose—to outline what Methodism can give to and receive from 
the oecumenical movement. We can hope that this book will stimulate 
similar studies in other great communions. A second contribution, 
of special value, is in the treatment of scriptural holiness. Wesley 
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wrote in 1790: “This doctrine is the grand depositum which God has 
lodged with the people called Methodist: and for the sake of tc 2 
gating this chiefly He appeared to have raised us up’. Carter descri 
the meaning of that holiness as being both an ‘inward religion’ and a 
‘social religion’, yet so surely a way of life sustained by the Holy 
Spirit that there is no duality between the inward and pa outward 
aspects, but only an intrinsic unity. No emphasis in the book is 
more valuable than this. 

The clarity of the author’s writing is one of the book’s chief 
assets. His style happily combines readability and sound scholarship; 
and one of the most pleasing elements is the skill and frequency 
with which the hymns of the Wesleys are used to illustrate their 
religious convictions. (One comes more and more to the belief that 
American Methodism would profit mightily by a return to the 
frequent use of many of Charles Wesley’s hymns.) 

o this reviewer, the chief gain from a reading of this book is to 
realize how the Methodist heritage is drawn from sources both 
Roman Catholic and Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinist, Moravian. A 
century and more before people spoke of an oecumenical movement, 
Wesley defined its essence. His picture of the man who possesses 
the Catholic spirit amazingly describes the basic realities manifest 
to-day in the developments towards unity between and within the 
various communions: 

While he is steadily fixed in his religious principles, in what he believes 
to be the truth as it is in Jesus; while he ly adheres to that worship 
of God which he judges to be most acceptable in His sight; and while he is 
united by the tenderest and closest ties to one particular congregation—his 
heart is enlarged toward all mankind, those he knows and those he does not; 
he embraces with strong and cordial affection neighbours and s rs, 


friends and enemies. This is catholic or universal love. . . . For love alone 
gives the title to this character: catholic love is a catholic spirit. 


EvuGENE SMITH 
New YorK 





WORSHIP IN THE MOVEMENT FOR UNITY 


WorsHIP IN THE ECUMENICAL MoveMENT: A STUDENT APPROACH. By 
Wiiu1aM Nicuo.ts. Geneva: World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Frs 2.50. 1950. 


HE World’s Student Christian Federation continues to show 

its traditional sensitivity to the successive problems of 
oecumenical work and to make its own honest attempts towards 
their solution. The whole question of worship in the movement 
for unity was designated by the Faith and Order Continuation 
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Committee after the Edinburgh conference in 1937 as one of those 
requiring the concentrated attention of an international theological 
commission. A little later, it was decided that intercommunion was 
too complex a subject to be treated as one of the themes of the 
commission on worship and a separate theological commission was 
set up to deal with it. ‘The two reports have recently been published 
by the Faith and Order Commission, that on Ways of Worship by 
the group presided over by the late Dr van der Leeuw, and that on 
Intercommunion, by Dr Donald Baillie. This cyclostyled brochure 
by Mr Nicholls on behalf of the W.S.C.F. was issued before those 
reports had been made public, but it deals with the same issues and 
arises from the same experiences. But, at least to the reviewer's 
mind, the W.S.C.F. publication s with a more deeply felt 
urgency. Possibly this should be and will always be, for the Federa- 
tion leaders continually deal with successions of men and women 
who have not come to take for granted some of those things by 
which the hAabitués of oecumenical conferences are no longer so 
surprised or distressed. There is, for example, on pages 43-46, a 
reminder of the unceasing miracle and promise inherent in the fact 
that, in our separations, we can pray together at all. That is a more 
profound 1 - aera of God’s mercy to us who have sinned by 
our schism. to take it for granted that we can pray together in 
spite of our divisions and then be disappointed at the last moment 
because we cannot have intercommunion. 

The scope of the booklet is to start by brief enquiry into the 
nature of worship and the existing variety of ways, customs and 
temperaments through which it is expressed. Next, the problems 
which oecumenical encounter and worship each raise regarding the 
nature of the other; then some description of the practice of the 
Federation, the lessons learned during many years of praying together 
in a variety of circumstances and the convictions which led to the 
compilation of the Federation hymn-book Cantate Domino and the 
service books Venite Adoremus (both in process of coming out in 
new editions). There is a final section on ‘Worship and the World’ 
and on the way in which rayer for unity leads on to prayer for the 
conversion of the world, for ‘in the realm of prayer, as in the realm 
of thought and action, there can be no kind of divorce between our 
oecumenical and our missionary, evangelistic concerns’. 

It is much to be hoped that not only all those who will be dele- 
once to the Faith and Order Conference at Lund will read this 

klet before discussing the report on Ways of Worship, but also 
all those who realize that the Church’s calling to mission and unity 
a be separated from her call to worship God in Spirit and in 
tru 


O.tver TOMKINS 


LONDON 
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SOUTH AFRICA MISSIONARIES 


Tue Biessep Missionaries. By Epwin W. Situ. London: Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 1951. 


An INTRODUCTION TO SOUTH AFRICAN METHopisTs. By LesLiz A. HEwsoNn. 
Cape Town: Methodist Book Room. 1951. 


2 hee two interesting books come to us from South Africa. 

The first is an expansion of the four Phelps-Stokes Lectures 
given in Cape Town in 1949, with introductory and concluding 
chapters. Dr Edwin Smith needs no introduction; even without Sir 
Herbert Stanley’s Foreword we should know that the book was 
worth reading, but the graceful tribute from so able a pen makes 
us doubly sure. 

The title is taken from a remark of Sir Harry Smith’s made a 
century ago, and is a good example of the meiosis of which English 
men of action are so fond. 

In his opening chapter Dr Smith deals with the geographical 
discoveries of the pioneers, and then with their interpretation of the 
African mind as they learnt the languages and reduced them to 
written form. This rience inevitably led to inward study of 
African ways of thought, with which was connected (though at a 
later stage) a survey of manners and customs. From that point 
missionaries began to undertake the education of the African, which 
from that time continued to a great extent in the hands of the 
Christian Church. Dr Smith deals with the problems of a somewhat 
uneasy co-operation, and still holds out the hope of the eventual 
triumph of Christian principles. 

In referring to the missionaries as the “Tribunes’, he presents 
them as champions of popular rights, and points out the danger 
always present in trying to u hold a divine standard of justice. 
This brings us to the heart of the matter in the survey given of 
Dr Philip. The Colour question has been dealt with by Professor 
W. M. Macmillan, but his book ap d nearly a quarter of a 
century ago; and as it is now only likely to be read by students, it is 
well to have the problem set out before the present generation in a 
shorter and more popular form. 

Dr Smith tells us that at that time 


South Africa was brought to the parting of the ways. Stalwart Calvinists 
saw in the new status of the Coloured people and the emancipation of the 
slaves an instalment of gelykstelling—the placing of inferior beings on an 
equal footing with Christians, contrary to the laws of God and the natural 
distinction of race and religion. 


On this he comments that at the present moment the liberal spirit 
seems to have lost the battle which was then begun, but gallantly 
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continues ‘that to lose a battle is not ‘to lose a campaign, and the 
end is not yet’. 

The third lecture is headed “The Political Parsons’, and its first 
section ends with a quotation from one of them named Henry 
Calderwood: 


I see it is impossible [Calderwood meen foe a missionary with a con- 
science . . . to refrain from doing what will a a . And if it be 
political to stand between oppressor and oppressed, I am 
the grace of God to be political. 


Thirty-six pages are then devoted to matters affecting Zulus, 
Griquas, Baralong, Basuto and Bechuana. In view of the prominence 
now being given to affairs in Bechuanaland it is interesting to read 
that ‘if the Bechuana dread one ae than another it is in- 
corporation into the Union. One old headman whom I questioned 
replied with the utmost gravity: “Sir, that is a subject not to be 
mentioned!” ’ 

The final lecture deals with principles and policies. Broadly 
gan all ‘men of goodwill’ will support the general trend of 

r Smith’s line of thought, though some would not subscribe to 

every detail in his manner of expressing it. “The one Church of the 
one Table the world over—that is the vision we must hold in our 
hearts. The idea is there, and to the eye of faith it is a reality.’ 

Mr Hewson’s book may profitably be read in connexion with 
Dr Smith’s. 

A few blemishes may be noted. The date of the Shona rebellion, 
to which reference is made on page 53, was 1896 and not 1893. A 
reference to Amos Burnet’s A Mission to the Transvaal on page 87 
seems to be misquoted, as truest would read better than trust. The 
word secession is misspelt on page 93. If a future re-issue should 
be demanded it is to be hoped that the curious reference to the 
‘State Church of England’ on page 92 may be somehow re-worded. 
Unfortunate Anglicans can hardly be accused of enthroning the 
King as their ‘visible head’, when the Act for the Submission of the 
Clergy was thrust upon them in 1534. 

po from these few minor errors this handy volume should be 
of real value not only to Methodists but to others who wish to study 
what they have done in the evangelization of southern Africa, and 


determined by 


it would be impertinent for one not in the Methodist tradition to — 


criticize it in detail. More work of this kind should be undertaken 
by the different societies, several of which must have a considerable 
amount of material in their archives. When one notices the long 
list of 359 references in this small volume of 103 pages, the labour 
involved in collecting the material can be appreciated. 


R. H. Baker, C.R. 


LONDON 
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A MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


My PatiENTs WERE ZuLus. By James B. McCorp with Joun Scott 
Douctas. New York: Rinehart. $3.00. 1951. 


O* the 17th September 1951 the Minister of Health in the 
South African Government opened a new Medical School 
in Durban. This school is a rec d part of the University of 
Natal and will provide full medical training for African, Indian and 
Coloured students, enabling them to become qualified and registered 
medical practitioners. Thus at long last there has been realized a 
project of which Dr McCord had dreamed and which he at one 
time hoped to achieve almost single-handed. In 1918 he be 
planning and raising funds for the establishment of a Native medical 
school and in 1920 he had actually enrolled a class of six young 
Zulu men to begin the course which he hoped to provide for them. 
At that time both the public and the medical profession of Durban 
ded the idea as ‘mildly insane’. There were indeed enormous 
ds against the venture, which Dr McCord himself describes as ‘a 
medical school on a shoe string’, but although his hopes were doomed 
to disappointment, the idea of such a medical school in Durban has 
rsisted, support for it has increased and now with strong financial 
acking from the Government it has become a reality. 

It was not only European opinion in South Africa which had to 
be changed in order to make such a development as this possible. 
Forty years ago, when Dr McCord began his work in Durban, 
hospitals were still ded with suspicion and fear by the African 
ete There was little provision for Africans in government 

ospitals and they avoided these as much as possible; white doctors 
were considered to be ignorant of the black man’s diseases. An 
African stricken by disease or injury in strange surroundings desires 
above all things to return home as soon as possible and to secure 
the help of his medicine men and witch doctors. Yet the treatment 
iven by these practitioners is not only inadequate but often appal- 
ling in its consequences. Dr McCord was one of a small group of 
pioneer medical missionaries whose work did much to change that 
attitude and to help African people to secure training in nursing 
gan — ce ; : a 
n 1904 he opened a dispensary consisting of two small rooms 
in atk ae te the start he rapidly gained the confidence of 
the Zulu patients who sought his help. Although he had no hospital 
he was soon forced to undertake the care of patients needing surgical 
treatment and these were at first accommodated in the coal-shed 
adjoining his house. The account of what he accomplished under 
difficult conditions and in face of much opposition and prejudice 
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with always inadequate financial resources is a fascinating story, 
Before he finally left South Africa in 1940 he saw the completion 
of the impressive six-storied McCord Zulu Hospital, to which 
patients flock from all over Natal and Zululand. 

Even more interesting than the story of these developments are 
the occasional sidelights on Zulu medical ideas and customs, on 
kraal practice, relations with patients and medical colleagues, 
neighbours and friends. Very impressive, too, are the stories of 
some of the African nurses trained by Dr McCord, becoming in 
their turn pioneers in making new methods of healing available to 
their own people. Indeed the establishment of a training-school for 
African nurses and midwives in association with his hospital was 
perhaps Dr McCord’s greatest achievement. 

The book, too, is a reflection of the man’s own character, of his 
deep compassion, his genial humour, his courage and determination, 
his sincere love for the Zulu people. It was these qualities as well 
as his medical knowledge and surgical skill which won their esteem 
and trust and enabled him to accomplish so much on their behalf. 


R. D. AITKEN 
DoNaALD FrasER MemMorRIAL HospiTaL, TRANSVAAL 








A BRAHMAN-CHRISTIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I Fo.ttow Arter: An Autobiography. By LAKsHMIBAI TILAK, translated 
by E. JosEPHINE INKSTER. Madras: Oxford University Press. Rs 7. 1950. 


YS dime is the autobiography of an Indian lady, the widow of 

Narayan Vaman Tilak, whose name as a Christian poet has 
become well known because of the great influence which he exercised 
and still exercises through his hymns, which have won the heart of 
the Marathi Church in western India and which are helping to 
build it up in the knowledge and the love of Christ. 

She (and her husband also) belonged to the remarkable group 
of high-caste Hindus, the Chitpawan Brahmans. To estimate the 
value of this story of a Hindu village woman one should know 
something of what these people have achieved through the years 
for India. They first showed their quality when as the Peshwas, or 
Prime Ministers, of the Marathi rulers in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in the words of the Cambridge History of India, they 
‘almost laid their hands upon the Empire of India’. What they 
began then they continued through the generations, leading their 
fellow-countrymen towards goals that at least seemed to them to 
be . The most notable of all these makers of the new India was 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, pioneer in social and religious reform, a 
towering all-India leader in his country’s advance. After him, not 
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less intellectually gifted and politically powerful, came Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, founder of the Servants of India Society. A leader of a 
different but no less able type was Bal Gangadhar Tilak, next only to 
Mahatma Gandhi in his ability to sway the minds of the multitude. 
All these and many others like them come from that remarkable 
Brahman company to which Lakshmibai and her husband belonged. 

To give a true impression of this book by quotations is not easy 
in the space available. Lakshmibai was illiterate until she was a 
married woman, when her husband tried to teach her. He failed, 
and she took over the task herself and soon was reading easily. She 
evidently has a quick, alert mind, a keen sense of humour and 

lenty of courage. She indeed needed these qualities, for life was 

d for her even in childhood. She had a strange father who, one 
would say, hated his children. ‘He had become “‘holy’’,’ Lakshmibai 
writes, ‘a word that you will understand better as you read this 
book.’ His days—and the days of his unhappy children (five of them)— 
were accordingly spent in carrying + sit endless rites of purifica- 
tion; ‘to him everything that came from outside was unclean and 
had to be washed, down to the very salt and pepper’. In desperation 
poor little Lakshmibai resolved that, when the children, on account 
of some imagined pollution, were sent to the river to be bathed and 
were left there to their fate, she must die for the others so that her 
father’s eyes might be opened. When she was almost gone a passer-by 
saw and rescued her. But ‘Father learned no lesson. It was J who 
learned the lesson’. 

The story of how she confessed her faith is full of her humour 
and her insight. She followed ‘after’ her husband, but this was her 
own choice made in her own way, as she tells us. ‘On becoming a 
Christian, or rather on being caught in the current of Christianity, I 
took a Mahar girl into my house as if she were my own.’ That is 
as straight a road into the Christian Church as any—‘being caught 
in the current of Christianity’—and it shows its reality by its fruits. 

This book shculd be read by everyone who desires to learn the 
mind of the Hindu and his folk-ways. It has been welcomed widely 
by non-Christians as a true account of Hindu life. Lakshmibai has 
been fortunate indeed in her translator, Miss Josephine Inkster. 
The book is easy to read and is not too heavily burdened by strange 
idioms. The picture of ‘Tilak’, as Lakshmibai always calls him, gives 
an additional interest to the book. The vagaries of ‘this exasperating 
and lovable man’ made her life more difficult. If it is true, as she 
says (perhaps playfully), that he was afraid of her, it is certainly true 
also that she never ceased to love him. The book is admirably pro- 
duced and, according to the publishers, ‘is already looked upon as 
an Indian classic’. 

Nico, MAcNICcOL 

EDINBURGH 
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SOME GREAT MISSIONARIES 


ImmortTAL Fire: A Journey through the Centuries with the Missionary 
Great. By Sister Mary Just, O.P., Maryknoll Sister. St Louis and 
London: Herder Book Company. $7.50. 56s. 1951. 


HEE is a history of missions, almost exclusively Roman Catholic 
missions. It seems to have been written primarily for late 
teen-age youth, but perhaps with adults also in mind for whom 
readability is a prime requisite. Centering in personalities, it begins 
with St Paul, goes on to St Patrick, then to some of the outstanding 
missionaries of the Middle Ages, touches on several of the great 
figures in that classic age of Roman Catholic missions, from the 
eenth to the eighteenth century and finally, and somewhat more 
rapidly, passes through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to 
our own day. The missionaries chosen for detailed treatment are 
set in the context of their respective ages and are linked up by 
narratives which introduce brief sketches of many other missionaries 
and give in summary the main outline of the entire outreach of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The style is vivid and makes fascinating reading. Here is no 
critical history. On page after page the scholar finds statements from 
which he must dissent. He is astonished and rubs his eyes to see 
whether he has misread when he finds Louis XI of France, the 
Emperor Charles V and Philip II of Spain portrayed as men of 
noble Christian character. Tradition and legend, while often acknow- 
I as such, are mingled inextricably with ascertained fact. The 
author is obviously devoted to both her theme and her subjects. 
Through her eyes one sees the vast sweep of the expansion of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the heroic figures who were its instru- 
ments. Almost nothing is said of the missions of other churches, 
though occasional notice is taken of Protestants. The Protestant 
‘revolt’ is recorded, not so much with censure as with sadness. The 
corruption in the fifteenth-century Church is frankly admitted. 
ps co pl racemase be apa ar and more of a 

emagogue and a threat to the public peace’, Livingstone is given 
three pages as ‘one of history’s foremost benefactors of mankind’. 

The closing sections have in them a grim note. The menace of 
Communism looms large. Prominence is given to the statement 
attributed to Lenin that one hundred years from his day there would 
be only one civil power in the world, the Soviet Government, and 
only one religion, the Roman Catholic. Yet Roman Catholics are 
declared to have faith ‘in the promise of Christ that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against His Church’; and there is the ringing 
affirmation that ‘the apostle of the Crucified’ who ‘for over nineteen 
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hundred years . . . has built on ruins’, to-day also ‘strong in 
Christian hope’, ‘runs with joy on his swift course, holding high the 
torch of faith and bearing forward into the chill uncertainties of the 
atomic age the immortal, vivifying fire of the love of God’. In these 
words, with which the volume ends, Christians who are not of the 
Roman communion can gladly join. 
KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 
New Haven, Conn. 





A NOVELIST’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


Gop sO LOVED THE Wor tp: A Lire or Curist. By ELIzaABETH GouDGE. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. New York: Coward, 
McCann. $3.50. 1951. 


Rene life of Christ has been the theme of so many books that one 
wonders if anyone could profitably attempt a new one. But 
Miss Goudge has demonstrated in God so Loved the World how a 
skilled story-teller can re-tell the Gospel story effectively. Every 
age of the book grips the attention and we see in a fresh manner 
the beauty and the power of Jesus. 

Miss Goudge writes as a believer who has herself experienced 
that power. All through her book there is a refreshing certainty that 
Christ is the Son of God who came to redeem us and to give us 
Life. Miss Goudge begins with the words that it is the story of an 
unbelievable humbling—the life that God lived when He came 
down from heaven and lived upon earth as a man. Christ is intro- 
duced to the reader as ‘the Friend who seems to come in to us, to 
sit with us by the fireside or under the trees in our garden and 
talk to us’ (p. 141). The description of the valley of Kedron gives 
Miss Goudge an opportunity to point out that our Lord in His 
death carried the burden of the sins of the whole world. She suggests 
that the fight which Jesus had in Jerusalem is to be pre-eminently 
thought of as a fight against sin in the souls of men (p. 146). Speaking 
about the Feeding of the Five Thousand she remarks that ‘the whole 
of this tremendous story leaves us shaken by its revelation of the 
power of our Lord’ (p. 167). The three kings who knelt before Him 
at the time of His birth, and Mary of Bethany who knelt and wiped 
His feet with her hair, ‘knelt there for us all’ (p. 201 f.). By these 
and many other masterly touches the author witnesses to her sharing 
in the faith of the Church. 

The book is marked by the author’s spiritual insight. The 
temptations of our Lord are interpreted in a way that throws light 
on the temptations familiar to most people (p. 60 ff.). St Peter’s 
experience of the miraculous draught of fish evokes the comment: 
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‘there is no more terrifying moment than that in which a man 
first sees the fact of himself as he is against the fact of what God is, 
The difference is something which he feels he cannot bear’ (p. 74). 
The chapter on the Great Physician closes with the conversion of 
Mary Magdalene, showing that the healing power of Christ finds 
its fulfilment in the salvation of the sinner. Referring to Jesus’s 
words about Herod, the author suggests the tragic possibility of 
some men becoming ‘utterly worthless’ and unredeemable (p. 164). 

The nature of the book does not permit of a critical examination 
of the chronology of events—the author is an artist, not a scientific 
historian. She has combined the Synoptic and the Johannine inter- 

retations and has very clearly brought out the grandeur of the 
sonnen of Christ. From the first act of the unbelievable humblin 
of God there is a gradual development in the self-revelation of G 
in Christ. Through the experience of persecution and suffering 
Christ moves from victory to victory until finally He stands before us 
as the Risen Lord. 

Recently Sir Venkitarama Sastri, who is well-read in Christian 
and in Hindu literature, made a scathing criticism of Dr Stanley 
Jones because, in his Life of Mahatma Gandhi, he blamed Gandhi 
for seeing no difference between Rama and Christ. This is only one 
instance of the Hindu resentment of Christian attempts to draw 
unequal comparisons between Christ and the Hindu deities. It is a 
favourite doctrine with many educated Indians, particularly those 
under the influence of the teaching of the leaders of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, that all religions teach the same truth and that all 
the founders of religion have essentially the same quality of greatness 
or divinity. This attitude is one of eatest hindrances to the 
acceptance of Christ as Saviour. Some educated converts, however, 
at the time of accepting Baptism, have declared that they chose to 
serve Christ because there is none comparable to the Person of 
Christ in the non-Christian religions. But when we ourselves begin 
to make that comparison before non-Christians, the result is not 
always helpful. Often we offend the sense of their self-respect and 
pride, and they try to build up their defences. The best way in which 

to present Christ is not through comparisons or rational arguments, 
' but by helping people, by the witness of words and by the witness 
of life transformed, to see the beauty and the power of Christ. In 
the witness of words Miss Goudge has done a great service. She 
does not have the Indian or the Muslim reader particularly in mind, 
but because of her popularity as a novelist her book will certainly 
be read by many non-Christians, and through such efforts as hers 
Christ will certainly be better understood by the common man. 

J. RussELL CHANDRAN 
Untirep THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BANGALORE 
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NORWEGIAN BIBLE TRANSLATORS 


NorskE MIsjONAERER SOM BIBELOVERSETTERE. Redigert av H. Cur. 
Mamen. With a summary in English. Oslo: Egede-Instituttet. 1950. 


HE Danish-Norwegian Church received its first Bible in 1550 

(the two countries being then united). In commemoration of 

that fact the Egede Institute has published a study of Norwegian 
missionaries as translators of the Bible. 

Norway is a small country without colonies. But the Church of 
Norway is much concerned with mission work and has missionaries 
in many parts of the world. Perhaps the fact that Norwegian mission- 
aries know two or three other languages of the region gives them 
an advantage in language facilities. Wrasies the reason, a number 
of them have been able translators, as the story of their achievements 
provided in this book shows. 

There are about twenty thousand Lapps in Norway, their 
language belonging to the Finnish-Ugrian group. The Norwegian 
Bible Bocioey, ounded in 1816, was from the outset interested in 
the translation of the Bible in Lappish, and the New Testament 
was printe? in 1840. The British and Foreign Bible Society was 
willing to give financial support, but the Norwegian Bible Society 
felt unable to accept foreign support in providing the holy word to 
those living within the boundaries of Norway. The Old Testament 
was printed in 1895, the translator being a Lapp, Lars Haetta, one 
of whose collaborators, J. Quistad, born in 1853, is still living. 

In 1721, in the days when Greenland belonged to Norway, the 
Rev. Hans Egede went there with his family. His son Paul was only 
twelve years old and soon became fluent in the language. He went 
later to Copenhagen to study theology and returned to Greenland 
and translated the New Testament, which was published in 1766. 

Bishop H. P. S. Schreuder, again, was one of the greatest 
Norwegian missionaries and a fine linguist. He was for many years 
a missionary in Zululand and is the author of the first Grammar in 
the Zulu language. He planned to translate the Bible into Zulu but, 
owing to other work, he was not able to complete the task, though 
what he has written has been of great assistance to other translators. 
A special committee is now working on a new translation. 

Sn the foundation of the Norwegian Missionary Society the 
work in Madagascar has been followed with interest by all Norwegian 
supporters of the mission. When a large and representative com- 
mittee was set up to prepare a better translation of the Madagascar 
Bible in 1872, with the Rev. W. E. Cousins as chairman, two Nor- 
wegian missionaries were members of it—Lars Dahle and M. Borgen. 
Lars Dahle was a very fine translator and many of his suggestions, 
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with d both to the New Testament and to the Old Testament, 
were adopted by the committee. His is the only name that Mr 
Cousins mentions in his on 
In 1867 the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches was 
founded by Lars Skrefsrud. He was an able philologist and planned 
to translate the whole Bible. He was prevented, however, by other 
work from doing so and his plan was carried out by another Nor- 
wegian, P. O. Bodding. 
orwegian missionaries have taken part in translations into 
several other languages, the majority of them being in the service 
of other societies. T.. Sorensen and E. Amundsen, for instance, 
served in Tibet and O. Michelsen translated the Gospels of St 
Matthew and St Luke into Tasiko (New Hebrides). At present 
Norwegian missionaries are engaged upon Bible translation into 
Mbum (French Cameroon), in which language St Luke’s Gospel 
and the Acts have already been published. Norwegian translators 
have taken part in translations in Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia 
sometimes in co-operation with other missionaries, sometimes alone, 
Such is the record of Norway’s contribution to an indispensable 
field of missionary service which this book reveals. 


OsLo 


L. Koren 





THE BIBLE IN MODERN FORMAT 


Tue REaper’s BIBLE. Maps. New York: Oxford University Press. $6.50. 
London: Oxford University Press, Cambridge University Press, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 1951. 


 diges message of the Bible has led to many efforts to give the 

printed book appropriate form and beauty. The Reader’s Bible 
is a modern illustration of the fact that ‘the secular history of the 
Holy Scriptures is the sacred history of printing’. 

n this volume there is found the authorized version of the Old 
and New Testaments and of the A ha, in a form ‘designed 
for general reading’. The format is that of a modern book; a layman 
can pick it up to read without any distractions arising from the 
way in which it is printed. There are no indications of ‘verses’; the 
distinction between poetry and prose sections is shown in the appear- 
ance of the text; the clarity of type and texture of paper e ita 
= to the eye; the paragraphing makes clear the logical units of 

ought. 

Included in the volume are short introductions to the various 
divisions of the Old and New Testaments and to the Apochrypha. 
These explanatory sections are notable for conciseness and for clear 
exposition of the results of critical scholarship. “The Text of the 
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Bible’, signed ‘F.G.K.’, is an anadaogy article. It was written 
by Sir Frederick G. Kenyon, Director of the British Museum from 
1909 to 1930, author of Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts and 
The Bible and Archaeology. 

There is this interesting comment on the relation between the 
history of printing and the printed Bible; it was made many years 

by Henry Stevens of London (in the Bible Society Record of 
icenther 15, 1877). : 

Between 1450 and 1877, an interval of four centuries and a quarter, the 
Bible shows the progress and comparative development of the art of printing 
in a manner that no other single book can; and Bible bibliography proves 
that during the first forty years, at least, the Bible exceeded in amount of 
printi other books put together; nor were its quality, style and variety 
a whit behind its quantity. 

To anyone concerned with the teaching of the Bible, The 
Reader’s Bible is of very special interest, for it is a resource for 
bringing the message of the Scriptures in a form which gives 
maximum opportunity to concentrate on the content. Within the 
1938 pages of a single volume, in the sonorous English which has 
been a standard of literary beauty for centuries, The Reader’s Bible 
offers the modern reader a treasure of enduring value. This author- 
ized version has for many generations fulfilled the hope expressed 
in the preface, “The Translators to the Reader’: ‘But we desire that 
the Scripture may speak like itself, as in the langua e of Canaan, 
that it may be understood even of the very vulgar’. The task which 
those translators accomplished so notably in their day must be 
repeated from time to time, as long as a language is a living one. 

EvereTT M. Stowe. 

New York 





AN ENQUIRY INTO AFRICAN PROBLEMS 


Arrica: CONTINENT OF THE Future. By Georce Epmunp Haynes. New 
York: Association Press; Geneva: World’s Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. $3.50 and $2.50. 1951. 


> emer monument to prodigious effort is a kind of one-man 
‘Hailey’s Survey’, covering Africa south of the Sahara. The 
author is Consultant for Africa, World’s Committee of Y.M.C.As, 
and Secretary of the Department of Race Relations, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. In connexion with a world 
survey in preparation for a meeting of the World’s Committee of 
Y.M.C.As at Edinburgh in 1947, he undertook an enquiry ‘into the 
problems of the men and boys of Africa and the Christian service 
which the World’s Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
ppvodiasions may render in co-operation with resident Christian 
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forces’ (p. xiii). He made a six months’ journey in 1947 (after earlier 
visits to Africa) through Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, the Union of 
South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, 
French Equatorial Africa, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, the Gambia and Senegal, visiting the main centres, con- 
sulting with ‘key persons’ in many walks of life and with groups of 
all races, and collecting documentary material. The book is a diges 
of material so secured, interpreted in the light of many years’ stu 
of Africa matters. A chapter is devoted to each of the fifteen terri- 
tories visited, and one to Dahomey, the Ivory Coast and French 
Guinea, prepared from notes supplied by M. Albert Gaillard. 

An enormous mass of factual material has thus been collected 
and classified. The Foreword (p. viii) tells us that the report has 
become the basis for an advance in Y.M.C.A. work throughout 
Africa, and consequently it is already serving its primary purpose, 
The book may well serve as a reference ak for those concerned 
with Africa in general, since it brings together a great number of 
facts hitherto scattered through numerous publications. It forms a 
convenient appendix to Lord Hailey’s Africa Survey for anyone 
searching for data on the territories and topics referred to. Like all 
such books of ready reference, it will rapidly become out-of-date; 
for example, there does not seem to be any reference to the new 
constitution in the Gold Coast. Those with special concern for 
particular territories are not likely to find much new information 
in it, and will still turn for information to more detailed sources 
covering narrower fields. 

In a concluding chapter the author makes some general observa- 
tions. He draws attention to trends which are already only too 
painfully familiar to those likely to use this book, such as the rapid 
social and economic changes taking place in Africa, and the break- 
down of tribal customs and standards. He draws the conclusion that 
‘Christian and democratic strategy should deal with these needs and 
problems of the family, the aeons spiritual life. They must take 
account of the other social forces coming in from the outside world’ 
(p. 450). He urges that ‘Christian strategy must have a united front’ 
in face of common enemies. He sees two major problems before 
‘democratic and Christian leaders’, the ‘deep lack of confidence and 
rapport which often becomes bitter hostility . . . between African 
and European residents’, and secondly, ‘monopoly largely by absentee 
ownership and control of industry and trade in mining, commerce 
and large-scale agriculture’ (p. 451 f.). On the first he optimistically 
remarks ‘these tensions must be resolved by the application of 
positive Christian and democratic principles’. (Anselm’s admonition 
about not having yet considered bow —_ is the weight of sin is 
pertinent in this connexion.) And on the second, Dr Haynes com- 


ments ‘Christian and democratic leaders must take thought and 
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action to reach and influence absentee as well as resident managers 
and owners’. 

It will doubtless be apparent that, however useful this book may 
temporarily be as a handy reference volume on external facts, it is 
not likely to make a profound contribution to the thinking of 
missionary agencies as they wrestle with the fundamental vers Bon 
of the Christian Mission in Africa. 


R. K. OrcHArRD 
LONDON 





THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Tue Mippie East—A Po.iticat Economic Survey. London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Maps. 35s. $6.50. 
1950. 


loa political and economic problems in the Middle East are 

becoming more acute each day. The peace of that area and 
perhaps of the world depends upon the stability which can be 
achieved through the realistic —- and solving of the complicated 
problems of the area, among which are some critical political and 
economic factors. During the = few years many books have been 
written about various parts of the Near and Middle East. Some of 
these have been of real value in oe us to understand the intricate 
problems, the baffling situations, the tensions and frustrations which 
meet one everywhere in that fae of the world. Probably no book, 
however, has been published about the Middle East which has 
attempted to cover so much as does this present political and econ- 
omic survey. This is not a volume to be read through hastily and 
put aside. It should be on the reference table of everyone who 
is concerned with the problems of the Middle East. 

Those who read the book for general information will find a 
wealth of material compiled by specialists on the people of each 
area, their history, religion, social conditions, economic outlook as 
well as the political situation. Because of the wealth of detailed 
information on the economic life, the general reader may get lost 
in a maze of detail in which he will not be greatly interested and 
he may fail to grasp the significance of the problems which face the 
people in their daily lives. 

On the other hand, the economist, the sociologist, the student 
with a deep concern for the problems of the Middle East will find 
this book a constant source of information. The detailed talks in 
each chapter on exports, imports, minerals, industrial development, 
natural resources and other items are of value to all needing this 
kind of information. These have been carefully prepared, and where 
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they have been checked with important publications, these are noted, 

he book contains an excellent reading-list, both general and 
relating to each country, though it would have been of greater value 
to the general reader if’ there had been some annotation. 

As one reads the book, one is struck by how rapidly political 

and economic changes are coming about. The present oil crisis in | 
Persia, for instance, means that some of the material on that country 
is out-of-date. The result of elections of a few months ago upsets 
some of the material on the political picture of Israel. Yet in spite 
of the uncertainties and upheavals in the area, the basic material in 
this carefully prepared volume has undoubted value for all who are 
concerned with that region of the world. 


Gora M. WysNeER 
New York 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Zending in een Gistende Wereld. Van K. J. Brouwer, met mede- 
werking van Professor J. H. Bavinck. (Amsterdam: G. J. A. Ruys 
Uitg. Mij. Fl. 4.90. 1951). ‘Missions in a World in Ferment’ is an 
admirable title for this very able study of the development of 
missions and churches in Indonesia between 1945 and 1950. It 
traces the origins of independent Indonesian churches since the 
Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928 
(which indeed accelerated their growth) and goes on to consider 
the significance for Indonesia of later 1.M.C. meetings (Whitby 1947 
and Bangkok 1949). The situation confronting the Indonesian 
churches since the second world war is surveyed, as the country’s 
independence came to fulfilment. Special attention is devoted to the 
‘Protestant Church in Indonesia’, which was formerly a remarkable 
specimen of a state church, or rather, ‘a government department 
for affairs concerning the hereafter’. In recent decades this church 
has gone far in the direction of becoming a real church and in it 
are now united three Indonesian churches and one European- 
Indonesian church. 

There is a useful chapter on the National Council of Churches 
(founded in 1950), on the central institutions for theological training 
and on the work of the Literature Council of Indonesia; and another 
which provides information on recent developments in education, 
medical missions, rural reconstruction and youth work. 

This is the first book to give all-round information on the | 
important years since the war. The author (for many years president- 
director of the United Dutch Missionary Societies) has not set out 
to provide a detailed history of the period, yet his book takes 
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account briefly and clearly of all the essential facts and decisions 
of the Dutch missionary enterprise as a whole. All who can read 
Dutch should study it. 

J. B. 


Guide du Voyageur au Congo Belge et au Ruanda-Urundi. 
Brussels: Office du Tourisme du Congo Belge. Illustrated. Maps. 
r. 250. 368. I 51 .) The first edition of this book was so well received 

that it was sold out in less than six months. The publishers have 
therefore brought out a second and revised edition in which many 
new illustrations have been included. The book’s primary purpose 
is, as its title indicates, to be a guide to tourists; and it contains up- 
to-date information regarding travel facilities, hotels, hunting and 
sight-seeing possibilities in this rich and amazing part of Africa. 
But it does much more than this. It gives the reader an insight into 
the history and the geography of the Congo. It contains information 
regarding the country’s commercial enterprises, mines and planta- 
tions, and facts regarding its administration. The missions working | 
in the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi are listed, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, and statistics relating to the population, agriculture, 
exports, medical and social services and educational accomplishments 
and facilities are provided. This Guide to the Congo, by its excellent 
resentation of facts, its maps and its pictures, shows how far the 
ngo has advanced from the days of the heroic pioneers of fifty 
to seventy years ago and yet how, in many ways, the Congo remains 
unchanged and fascinating. It makes the reader long to visit Central 
Africa and its shows him how easily and comfortably, if he can 
afford it, he can now do so. Those who cannot make the journey 
will find that this book goes a long way towards bringing the Congo 

to them. 

H. W. C. 





EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Survey of the year owes much, as it always does, to Board 


secretaries and correspondents on the field, and to them we tender 
our grateful thanks. 


We draw particular attention to the Quarterly Notes issued with 
the Review, since at several points they amplify the Survey in 
matters of detail. 

Professor T. E. Jessop, O.B.E., M.C., B.Litt., Ferens Professor 
of Philosophy and Psychology in the University College of Hull, 
has made available to the Review the lecture which he delivered in 


the series organized at St Martin-in-the-Fields during the Festival 
of Britain. 





The Rev. R. A. BLASDELL writes from long experience in Malaya 
with the Methodist Church of Southern Asia. Readers will recall 
Mr on earlier contribution, on Islam in Malaya (IRM April 
1945). 

Reviews of books are by: the Rev. A. CaPELL, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Anthropology in the University of Sydney; the Rev. Canon 
E. C. Dewicx, for many years associated with Christian higher 
education in India, lately Lecturer at Hislop College, Nagpur; the 
Rev. T. M. Barker, recently in Manchuria with the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland; the Rev. Eucene Smitu, Ph.D., Executive 
Secretary, Division of Foreign Missions, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Church, U.S.A.; the - Rev. 
OLIVER TOMKINS, Associate General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches and Secretary of the Commission on Faith and Order, 
the Rev. Father R. H. Baker, of the Community of the Resurrection; 
R. D. Arrxen, D.S.C., M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Donald 
Fraser Memorial Hospital, Sibasa, Transvaal; the Rev. NIcoL 
Macnico., D.Litt., DD., for many years in India with the Church 
of Scotland Foreign ‘Mission; Professor KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, 
D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., Ph.D., Sterling Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History in Yale University; the Rev. J. RussELL CHANDRAN, 
of the United ‘Theological College, Bangalore; the Rev. L. Koren, 
formerly Secretary of the Norwegian Bible Society; the Rev. EVERETT 
M. Stowe, Associate Secretary of the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association, New York; the Rev. 
R. K. Orcuarp, Africa Secretary of the London Missionary Society; 
Miss Giora M. Wysner, Ph.D., Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council with special responsibility for the Near East; 
the Rev. J. BLauw, D.D., Secretary of the Netherlands Missionary 
Council; the Rev. H. WaKketin CoxiLt, General Secretary of the 


Bureau des Missions Protestantes du Congo Belge, Brussels. 
118 
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INTERNATIONAL : 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. 
Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 

J.), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt, D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. G. 


Sc 


N 
Myklebust (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Professor Dr M. 
hlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
Christian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked +. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 128. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 
119 


120 


I. History 
II. MissiIoNARY BIOGRAPHY 


III. THe Oper CHURCHES. 121 


IV. THe LaNnps OF THE YOUNGER 
121 


CHURCHES ‘ 
Japan, 121 ; Korea, 121 ; China, 121 ; South- 
t Asia, 122; India, Pakistan, Burma, 

ae es 122; Central Asia, 122; Near East 
orth Africa, 122; Africa (General), 

83 w. Apes 123 ; eet and Central 
ica, 123; S. ica, 123 ; Madagascar, 123 ; 
America and the West Indica, 123; The Pacific 
Other Fields, 124; 





t 

é 

Islands, 124; The Jews, 124; 
Fields (General), 124. 


V. Works OF REFERENCE . . 125 


PAGE 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 


Missions. é 125 
VIII. Missionary Metuops . 125 
IX. THe YounceR CHURCHES 125 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
UNITY ‘ Z . 126 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 126 


Primitive Religions, 126; Religions of China, 
127; Religions of India, 127; Buddhism, i27; 
Islam, 127 ; Judaism, 127 ; General, 127. 

XII. Sociat AND Po.iTicaL RELAa- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . 


XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL . 


127 
128 





1. History 


Tue Episcopal CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
States, 1789-1931. James Thayer 
Addison. xii+400 pp. N.Y. : Scribners. 
$3.50. 1951. I. 

A useful one-volume history, with con- 
siderable attention to missionary outreach. 
Tue Biessep Missionaries. Edwin W. 

Smith. 146 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 108. 6d. 1951. 2. 
See review, p. 103. 


IMMORTAL Firz. Sister Mary Just, o.p. 
Vii+598 pp. Illus. St Louis, Mo. and 





London: Herder Book Company. 56s. 
$7.50. 1951. 3. 
See review, p. 108. 
AFTER THE APOSTLES : Missionary Preach- 


ing of the First Three Centuries. John 
Foster. 128 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1951. 4. 


See review, p. 96. 

Tue HovuseHotp or FaiTrH: An essay 
on the changing pattern of the Church’s 
life. TT. Iph Morton. 131 pp. 
Glasgow: The lona Community. 6s. 6d. 
1951. 5. 

See review, p. 96. 


119 





120 





EcuMENIcAL FounpaTions: A plover 
of the International Missionary Council 
and its pore aang aig + ¥ und. 
William Richey Hogg. < tg 
os. Shortly o gb Lo 
amish Hamilton. 1951. 6. 
A review is in preparation. 
tLes Ffres pu XIX* CENTENAIRE DE 
Saint Pau, EN Gricg, 15-30 Juin, 
Dom Pierre Dumont, o.s.b. 
Teenikon (Chevetogne, Belgium) 1951 
(3), 344-60. 7. 
tA Survey or THE YEAR 1951. The 
Editors. IRM, 1952 (Jan.), 3-76. 8. 


+THe PretistT AND PurITAN SOURCES OF 
Earty ProTEsTANT WorRLD Missions 
Cotton Mather and A. H. Francke). 
rnst Benz. Church History (Berne, 
Ind.), 1951 (June), 28-55. 9. 


TAKAYAMA UKON, EIN CHRISTLICHER 
Hep Der URKIRCHE Japans. J. Laures, 
s.j. MR, 1951 (4), 241-56. ro. 


+tVon Metz NACH 'TUGGEN. Neue 
Beobachtungen zum  Missionswerk 
Columbans des Jiingeren. Fritz Blanke. 
EMM, 1951 (Nov.), 164-79. 0a. 


History of Missionary Societies 


Between Two Centuries. Edited by 
Clifford M. Carey. N.Y.: Association 
Press. No price given. 1951. IJ. 

Report of the centennial international 
Y.M.C.A. convention, 1951, which considers 
the movement’s world outreach. 


History OF THE Y.M.C.A. In NortH 
America. C. Howard Hopkins. xii+ 
181 pp. N.Y.: Association Press. $5. 
1951. 2. : 
An objective and detailed his’ of the 
as one ‘hundred years of 1 ype Meena 


A CxuurcH Born TO SUFFER : 


Account of the First Hundred 
of the Methodist Church in South 


1851-1951. John Rose. 172 
pp. Illus. London: Cargate Press. 
58. 1951. I}. 

A Methodist centenary volume. 


LicuTs IN THE WorLD. Byron S. Lamson. 
220 ees Winona Lake, Ind.: General 

Board, Free Methodist 
Church of of North America. No price 


given. 1951. 14. 

The programme of the Free 
Methodist "church, with biographical records 
of all its missionaries. 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


™ nT ae ag! Sociery, 1859- 


Armas Holmio. 26 pp, 
nelle Mich. : Beane Lutheran 
Book Concern. 1950. I5. 


A useful outline of the development of 
the Society’s work in Africa and China and 
among the Jews. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


CeLesTiAL HONEYMOON, Elizabeth J. 
Weber, with a Foreword by Mother 
Mary Joseph, Maryknoll Sisters. viii+ 
vg pp. N.Y.: Benziger. $3. 1950, 
16, 


The life of Sister Catherine Buschman, 
of the Daughters of Charity of St Vincent 
de Paul, a missionary in China. 

FOHRUNG UND FiUcuUNG ERINNERUNGIN 
AUS 30 JAHREN DIENST IN DER Hews 
ARMEE UND IN DER BASLER Mission, 
Margrit Segesser. 336 pp. ses 
Evangelischer Missionsverlag. M. 
9.80. 1951. I7. 

Recollections of long service in the 
Salvation Army and in the Basle Mission. 

APPRENTICESHIP AT KURUMAN: 
the journals and letters of Robert 


Mary Moffat, 1820-1828. Edited by 
I. apera. xxxi+308 pp. __Iilus 
Map. London: Chatto and Winduw. 
30s. 1951. 78. 


A review is in preparation. 

A CITIZEN OF THE AMERICAS, 
CLaRENCE ‘TucKER. Lula 
Holmes. 24 pp. N.Y.: 
Press. 20 cents. 1951. 

Frontier books, number 
brief of Hugh Clarence Tu 
efforts in South America. 

HORSEMAN OF THE LORD, ALFRED CLARENCG 
Wricut. Alberto Rembao, 24 pp. 


N.Y.: Friendship Press. 20 cents. 
IQ5I. 20. 
Frontier books, number ro: a sketch of 


a missionary career. 


tSaint Francois Xavier: Le i 
naire, le Chef, le Précurseur. R. P. R 
Charvet, 8.j. L’Union Missionnain 
du Clergé de enw (Paris), 1951 (Oct,), 

294-300. 21. 

+ZumM HUNDERTJAEHRIGEN GEDAECHTND 
Kart Guetziarrs. Herman Schlyter. 
EMM, 1951 (Nov.), 179-84. 22a. 


Kart GUTZLAFF UND = DEUTSCHE 


MISSIONSLEBEN. Zum ___100-jahrigen 
Todestag am nz, eet I at . Heeum 
Schlyter. 1951 (Sept.), 141-7 











t.), 141-}. 
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il. The Older Churches 


Fiorence ALLSHORN AND THE STORY OF 
Sr Jutian’s. J. H. Oldham. 168 pp. 
Portrait. London: S.C.M. Press. 
12s. 6d. 1951. 23. 

A review is in preparation. 

Wuy Missionary Societies? THEIR 
PLACE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
pe Drewett. 24pp. London: Church 

issionary Society. 18. 1951. 24. 

A discussion of the justification for the 
iiasones of voluntary missionary societies. 
Tue ComMuNisT War OF RELIGION. 

Gary MacEoin. vii+264 pp. N.Y.: 
Devin-Adair. $3.50. 1951. 25. 

The record of official, governmental 
pressure on religious organizations in Russia 
and the satellite countries. 

¢Tue CHurcH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCHES : 
A consideration of the report entitled 
‘Church Relations in England’. 
H.  Cunliffe-Jones. Congr. egational 
panny (London), 1951 (Oct), 3 303-15. 
26, 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

Tue Korean Minority IN JAPAN 1904- 
1950. Edward W. Wagner, with a 
foreword by Edwin O. Reischauer. 
v+108 pp. N.Y.: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. $1.50. 1951. 27. 

A collection and interpretation of d data on 
the migration of large s of K 
to Japan. 

REPORT OF THE SECOND UNITED STATES 
EpucaTIion Mission TO JAPAN. Sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, Sept. 22, 
1950. 17 PP. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office. 15 cents. 
1950. 28. 

Covers only those educational problems 
which needed further attention after the 
1946 recommendations. 

La Cuatne pu Rosarre: Le journal 
d’une victime de la bombe atomique 
a Nagasaki. Paul Neqai. Adapté en 
francais par Masao Yoshida et J. 
Masson, s.j. 79 pp. Illus. Louvain: 
Revue de l’Aucam. Fr. 30. 1951. 29. 

The diary of a Nagasaki victim translated 
into French and issued as a special number 
of La Revue de L’ Aucam. 


See also 98 (Christian Year Book). 








War Nn Korea. Marguerite Higgins. 


222 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day. $2.75. 1951. 29a. 

A woman war correspondent reports on 
the main phases of the war in Korea. 


See also 27 (Koreans in Japan). 


China 


LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE Ex- 


PERIENCES OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
Cuina. A study made under the 
auspices of The Research Committee 
of the Division of Foreign Missions, 
NCCCUSA. Compiled by Harold s. 
Matthews. 30 pp. Obtainable N.Y. : 
Missionary Research Library. 50 cents. 
1951. 30. 

Asurvey of opinion based on questionnaires 


sent to selected missionaries and upon the 
findings of a conference. 


Tue TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE REVOLU- 


TION. Harold R. Isaacs. xv+382 pp. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. $5. 1951 (rev. ed.). 31. 

A new edition of a book first published 
in 1938, which regarded the Communist 
defeat as a tragedy ; contains new chapters. 


CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE RISE OF 


Mao. Benjamin I. Schwartz. 258 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $4. 1951. 32. 

The development of Communist doctrine 
and leadership in China, and their changing 
relationships to the Kremlin. 


PROFILE OF RED Cu1Na. Lynn and Amos 


Landman. x+245 pp. N.Y.: Simon 
and Schuster. $3. 1951. 33. 

Report of two American correspondents 
who ‘covered’ China from June 1948 
through Sept. 1950. 


Cutna’s Rep Masters. Robert S. El 


264 pp. N.Y.: Twayne Publishers 
$3.50. 1951. 34. 

Biographical sketches of the leaders of the 
Chinese Communists, based on Chinese, 
Japanese and western records, some of them 
autobiographical 


Tue Cuina Story. Freda Utley. xiii+ 


274 pp. Chicago: Henry Regnery. 
$3.50. 1951. 35. 

An aécount of recent American relations 
with China, including the Korean complica- 
tions. 


Recent Books ON CHINA ot Bigeer 


1945-1947 compiled by Kni ger- 
P= 5 1948-1951 compil ye B 
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Thomas. 16 pp. N.Y.: American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 25 cents. 
tos1. 36. 

A useful bibliographical aid. 


See also 13 (Methodist Church in S. 
China); 1ro4-6 (Church under Com- 
munist Régime). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


RENAISSANCE IN Mataya. R. A. Blasdell. 
IRM, 1952 (Jan.), 83-9. 36a. 

tEpucaTION In INDoNgsIA. Lawrence S. 
Finkelstein. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1951 (Aug. 22), 149-53. 37. 

+Curétiens, Qu’Avez-Vous Fair EN 
INDOCHINE? B. de Luze et G. Bois. 
Christianisme Social (Paris), 1951 (Oct.— 
Nov.), 645-64. 37a. 


See also ror, 102 (Missions and Churches 
in Indonesia). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


TaLKs WITH NeHru. A discussion be- 
tween Jawaharlal Nehru and Norman 
Cousins. 64 pp. N.Y.: John Day. 
$2. 1951. 38. 

India’s Prime Minister speaks out on the 
crisis of our time. 


Inp1a_—s SINCE_—Cs~ PPaRTITION. Andrew 
Mellor. 156 pp. London: Turnstile 
Press. 7s. 6d. New York: Frederick 
Praeger. $2.50. 1951. 39. 


A thoughtful and observant study of 
developments since 1947 and of the problems 
which remain. 

SapHU SuNDAR SINGH: GESAMMELTE 
Scurirten. Nev  Userserzt vuND 
ERLAUTERT von Friso Melzer. 336 
pp. onenaest Evangelischer Missions- 
verlag. DM.8.80. 1951. 40. 

A new translation of the collected writings 
of Sadhu Sundar Singh. 

Inp1a Arire. Clare and Harris Wofford, 
jun. 343 pp. N.Y.: John Day. $4. 
1951. 40a. 

Ay American couple report on the 

situation in India as they saw it. 


TL’AprorT ve w'InpE A_ L’EGLISE. 
S. E. Mgr Léonard Raymond. Eglise 
Vivante (Louvain), 1951 (3), 310-29. 


40b. 


See also 99 (N. India Church Union) ; 
zoo (Church in Free India); 107 
(Church of S. India). 
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Central Asia 
Heart or Asta. Roy Chapman Andrew, 
224 pp. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan and 
Pierce. $3. 1951. 41. 
Strange and true tales out of the explorers 
experiences in Central Asia. 


The Near East and North Africa 
Tue CaTHOLic SHRINES OF THE Hoty 
Lanp. Paschal Kinsel and Leonard 
Henry, with ERE by Alfred 
Wagg. 200 pp. N.Y.: Farrar, Straus 
and Young. $5. 1951. 42. 
A guide to the Holy Places for Roman 
Catholics, but of value for general reference, 


THE BAHREIN ISLANDS (750-1981). Abbas 
Faroughy. 128 pp. N.Y.: Verry, 
Fisher. $3.50. 1951. 43. 


A historical, economic and geographical 
survey, with especial reference to power 
politics in the Persian Gylf. 

ScIENCE AND SCIENCE EDUCATION IN 
Ecyptian Society. Yusef Salah el-Din 
Kolb. xi+250 pp. N.Y.: Bureau of 
Publications, Teschets College, 
Columbia University. $3.25. 1951. 44. 

An attempt at a solution of Egypt’s social 
problems through education in science. 

THE TEDA OF TIBEsTI, BoRKU AND Kawar 
IN THE EASTERN SAHARA. Walter Cline, 
52 pp. Menasha, Wis.: Banta Publish- 
ing Co. $1. 1950. 45. 

General series in Anthropology, Paper 
No. 12. 

Tue New ‘Turks: Pioneers of the 
Republic ; 1920-1950. Eleanor Bisbee. 
xiv-+298 pp. Philadelphia: Univer- 
- of Pennsylvania Press. $5. 1961. 
46. 

A popular story of the Turkish people 
between 1920 and 1950. 

+tSome Notions oF WITCHCRAFT AMONG 
THE Dinka. Godfrey Lienhardt. Africa 
(London), 1951 (Oct.), 303-18. 47. 

+Some THoucuts oN Mopern Israel. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1951 (Oct.), 
12-20. 48. 

RECENT LITERATURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
Iran. John Elder. MW, 1951 (4) 
243-50. 48a. 


Africa (General) 


SEvEN TRIBES OF BRITISH CENTRAL 
Arrica. Edited by Elizabeth Colson 
and Max Gluckman. xiv+4o09 a 
Illus. Maps. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 378. 6d. 1951. 49 


A review is in preparation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ArricA: CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE 
George E. Haynes. 516 pp. End- 
paper map. N.Y.: Association Press, 
Geneva: World’s Committee of 
Y.M.C.As. $3.50 and $2.50. 10951. 
50. 


See review, p. 113. 

Revigew OF Economic CONDITIONS IN 
Arrica. United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs. viii+119 pp. 
N.Y.: United Nations Publications. 
$1.25. 1951. 51. 

A supplement to World Economic Report 
1949-1950. 
See also 2 (Early Missionaries). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan) 


{PATTERNS OF AUTHORITY IN WEST AFRICA. 
Paula Brown. Africa (London), 1951 
(Oct.), 261-78. 52. 

{NevE FRONTEN IN WESTAFRIKA. Fritz 
Raaflaub. EMZ, 1951 (4), 110-15. 53. 


¢SELF-RULE IN AFRICA: Recent advances 
in the Gold Coast. John R. E. Carr- 
Gregg. International Conciliation(N.Y.), 
1951 (Sept.), whole number. 54. 


fRELicious STuDIES IN AN _ AFRICAN 
UniversiTy. James Welch. EWR, 
1951 (Oct.), 123-8. 55. 

¢QuaL a ReLiciAo pas Tripos GENT{LICAS 
ANGOLANAS ? Mario Milheiros. Revista 
do Gabinete de Estudos Ultramarinos 
(Lisbon), 1951 (Jan.), 29-34. 56. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba river) 


Goop Company: A study of Nyakyusa 
Age-Villages. Monica Wilson. xii+ 
278 pp. Illus. Maps. London: 
Oxford University Press, for the Inter- 
mene African Institute. 28s. 1951. 
56a. 

A review is in preparation. 

Arrican Morninc. R. O. Hennings. 

Foreword by Sir Philip Mitchell. 
o pp. Illus. Maps. London: 

Chatto and Windus. 16s. 1951. 57. 
A Colonial officer’s daily life among the 

le of the Baringa region of Kenya. 

ich in human relationships and under- 

standing. 

Report OF A CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Wetrare Hetp aT MINDOLO MiIssION 
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by United Missions in the Copperbelt. 
14 PP. Obtainable from the Secretary, 
the Continuation Committee, Box 274, 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 57a 


+RevivaAL IN East Arrica. R. G. M. 
Calderwood. World Dominion (Lon- 
don), 1951 (Sept.—Oct.), 261-6. 58. 


South Africa 


(from south of the Cunene and Zambesi 
rivers) 
An INTRODUCTION TO SouTH AFRICAN 
Mertnopists. Leslie A. Hewson. 114 
p. Cape Town: Methodist Book 
oom. I951. 59. 
See review, p. 103. 


My PATIENTS WERE ZuLus. James B. 
McCord with John Scott Douglas. 
308 pp. New York. Rinehart. $3. 
1951. 60. : 
See review, p. 105. 


LAND DES SANDES UND DER SONNE: 
BESUCH BEI DEN GEMEINDEN SUDWEST- 
AFRIKA. G. Menzel. 48 pp. Wupper- 
tal-Barmen: Verlag der Rheinischen 
+P igaiogecarenaaiaaee DM. 1.20. 1951. 
“€ 


Impressions of a recent field visit on 
behalf of the Rhenish Mission. 
tSwaziLtanp. Compiled by Douglas Pott. 
Race Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 
1951 (2), 126-65. 62. 
See also 18 (Moffat Journals); 1174 
(Christian Unity). 


Madagascar 


+‘ Fati-DrA’ Er Morace Cur&TIENNE. 
Ami du Clergé Malgache. L’Union 
Missionnaire du Clergé de France (Paris), 
306-15. 63. 


America and the West Indies 


THE CHINESE IN THE AMERICAS: a guide . 
to their life and progress. Ling Lew. 
07 Illus. Los Angeles, Calif. : 

t-West Culture Publ. Assn. $15. 
1949. 63a. 
ba 3 B oy by a mammgerrl pow his 
e ani ir ex, ences roDiems 
fn North America. a : 

Tue INTEGRATION OF THE NEGRO INTO 
THE U.S. Navy. Dennis D. Nelson. 
xv+238 pp. N.Y.: 
and Young. $4. 1951. 

A historical sketch of the empl 
the Negro in the U.S. Navy, hii 


nt of 
on 





ON 26th AND 27th May, 1950. Organized 


the basis of segregation. 
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PATHWAY OF THE danse Howard 
Norworth. 144 Pp: oe: 
Shield-Way Public ing Co. 

1951. 65. 

The story of California’s Spanish missions. 

Pawnee Inpians. George E. Hyde. 
ix +304 Pp. Denver: University of 
Denver. $7.50. 1951. 66. 

An objective history, reinforced with first- 
hand accounts from many sources, of the 
Pawnee tribe since the sixteenth century. 

Some Sex BELIEFS AND PRACTICES IN A 
NavaHo COMMUNITY, WITH COMPARA- 
TIVE MATERIAL FROM OTHER NAVAHO 





Areas. Flora L. Bailey. xii+108 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Peabody Museum. 
$3. 1950. 67. 


An anthropological study of Navaho 
beliefs and practices pertaining to the 
reproductive cycle. 

Barcia’s CHRONOLOGICAL HIsTORY OF 
THE CONTINENT OF FLORIDA. Translated 


with an y vaca tore by Anthony 
Kerrigan. Gainesville : 
Universi as More, Press. $15. 
1951. 


An important historical document of the 
Spanish colonial period. 

Tue Unitep States In Worip AFFAIRS. 
a Richard P. Stebbins. xii+500 
Pp. : Harper. $5. 1951. 69. 

%., wohiane in the new post-war series 
of the Council on Foreign relations’ annual 
surveys of American foreign policy. 

PILGRIMAGE TO SPANISH AMERICA. Everett 
Gill, jun. xvii+142 pp. Nashville, 

enn.: Broadman Press. cents. 
1951. 69a. 

An adult mission study book with especial 
reference to missions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

CHINESE BONDAGE IN Peru. Watt Stewart. 
x+247 pp. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press. $4. 1951. 70. 

A history of the Chinese coolie in Peru, 
1849-74. 


SaNpD AND Stars. Ruth Stull. 189 pp. 
N.Y.: Revell. $2.50. 1951. 71. 


Missionary aaeucaes in the jungles of 
South Ameri 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Bey New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 


Paciric Hopscotcu. Sister Maria Del 
Rey. x+181 pp. N.Y.: Seri 
$3. 1951. 72. 
The adventures and travels of the Mary- 
knoll Sisters in the Pacific. 
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Art Mé&é.ané&sien : 


Somuk, Hikot, 
'Tsumomok, T'simés, Ketanon. Patrick 


O'Reilly. pp. Illus. _ Paris; 
Nouvelles Editions Latines. Fr. 600, 
195!. 73. 


An introductory study of Melanesian art, 
issued in connexion with a recent exhibition 
in Paris of the drawings of Somuk. 

+tTHE WEsTERN New GuINEA PROBLEM, 
L. Metzemaekers. FA, 1951 (June), 
131-42. 74. 


The Jews 


My MissIon In IsRAEL 1948-1951. James 
G. McDonald. lis pp. N.Y; 


Simon and Schuster. 3. 50. London: 
Gollancz. 18s. 1951. 
The first U.S. ead aN to Israel 


reports his experiences and impressions. 

THE JEws IN THE Soviet UNION. Solomon 
M. Schwarz. eee pp. Syracuse: 
~ eee University $5. 1951. 
76. 


An important book on the Communist 
attitude to the Jews and the effect of the 
Soviet system on Jewish life. 


Other Fields 


TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
U.S.S.R. Michael T. Florinsky. x+ 
223 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $3. 1951. 


77- 
A revision of a 1939 publication, bri 

up to date that study of government, politica 

and economic p 
InuK. Roger P. Buliard. ix+322 pp. 

N.Y. : arrar, Straus and Young. 
$3.50. 1951. 78. 

A personal account of Roman Catholic 
missions in the ic. 


Fields (General) 
UNDERSTANDING Asia. The aims and 
work of the Institute of Pacific Rela 
tions. 32 pp. N.Y.: American 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 1951. 
A pamphlet on the purpose of IPR. 
+FREEDOM OF PERSON IN ASIA AND THE 
Paciric. Bruno Lasker. PA, 1951 
(June), 143-69. 80. 
NovuveL aoe a Missions. Abbé J. 


Despont. Paris et Lyon: 
Aux Daven oy ’Ocuvre de la Propa- 
gation de la Foi. 1951. 81. 


79 


A new Atlas of Roman Catholic Missions, 
with summary in French for each country, 
and statistics. 
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RELIGIONS-UND MISSIONSKARTE DER ERDE. 
Martin Schlunk. Stiittgart: Evangel- 
ischer Missionsverlag. .DM.6.80 and 
DM. 16. 1951. 8&2. 

A new map of missions and world religions. 


V. Works of Reference 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1949-1950. 
Second issue. 555 pp. N.Y.: Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs. $6. 
1950. 83. 

Compiles tables generally based on 
information received until the end of 
September 1950. 

ANNUAL gogo or UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS. Pe Edited by Clyde 
Eagleton a ichard N. Swift. vii+ 
265 pp. N.Y.: New York University 
Press. $4.50. 1951. 84. 

Includes both formal reports and reports 
on the discussions. 

/ 

VI. Theory and Principles 

of Missions 





Pour LE Procrés pgEs Missions : ‘ Evangelii 
Praecones’. Lettre Encyclique de sa 
Sainteté le Pape Pie XII. 30 pp. 
Paris: Institut de Presse Missionnaire. 
1951. 85. 

French translation of the 1951 Encyclical. 

WELTMISSION UND WELTENDE. Gerhard 
Rosenkranz. 61 pp. Giittersloh : 
Bertelsmann. (Beitrage zur Missions- 
wissenschaft und evangelischen Religions- 
kunde, herausgegeben von 9 
Fre und Ger Rosenkranz 
Verbindung mit Hans Diirr, J. C 
Hoekendijk und Bengt Sundkler, Heft 
2). 1951. 86. 

An important contribution to the Con- 
tinental rove. of studies within the ‘ mis- 
sionary obligation ’ programme. 

tMopern Man’s Basic Neep. T. E. 
Jessop. IRM, 1952 (Jan.), 77-82. 87. 

tOn a NegGLEcTED EMPHASIS IN et 
TEST. ‘THEOLOGY. The 


‘AMENT 

Stewart. Scottish ete le J oe 
(Edinburgh), 1951 (Sept.), 292-301 
¢Recent TRENDS IN BrBLicaL STUuDIEs. 


Raymond Abba. Scottish Journal o, 
Theology 4 


(Edinburgh), 1951 (Sept.), 
225-40. 89. 
¢Mission UND O&KUMENE. { Cc. 
agp endijk. EMM, 1951 (Sept.), 146- 
56. 90. 


+Die Neve STuNDE DER WELTMISSION. 
Walter Freytag. EMM, 1951 (Sept.), 
136-46. 9I. 

+Fonction pu Latcat MiIssiONNAIRE. 
André V. Seumois, o.m.i. Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (Becken- 
ried, Schweiz), 1951 (3), 173-83; (4), 
282-93. 92. 

See also 2.4 (Why Missicnary Societies ?). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


Wortp Stupy or Cuurcn YoutH Work : 
A summary of information and judg+ 
ments concerning youth work of the 
churches. eT by Everett M. 
Stowe. 106 pp. London and New 
York: The World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 1951. 93. 

The outcome “) a study begun in 1948, 
originating with the Youth Bene of the 

World Council of Churches. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


Tue Reaper’s Biste. Maps. N.Y.: 
Oxford University Press. $6.50. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
Cambridge University Press, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 30s. 1951. 94. 

See review, p. 112. 

NorsKE MIsJONAERER SOM _ BIBELOVER- 
SETTERE. Redigert av H. Chr. Mamen. 
218 pp. Oslo: Egede-Instituttet. 
1950. 95. 

See review, p. 111. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Low Cost Rapio RgcepTion. Claude 
Mercier. Paris: Unesco. Obtainable 
London: H.M.S.O. 4s. 1951. 96. 

A study of the réle of radio in education, 
more especially where illiteracy is wide- 
sp 

Medical 


S. | See 60 (Work among Zulus). 


1X. The Younger Churches 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL LEADER- 
SHIP IN THE YOUNGER CHURCHES. A 
survey of the policies and practices of 
North American Mission rds with 

to this subject. W. P. Mills. 





respect 
A study made under the auspices of the 
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Research Coramittee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA. Ob- 
tainable New York: Missionary Re- 


search Library. 22 pp. 50 cents. 
1951. 97. 

Surveys the of the boards 
a ee the training and maintenance of 
top-level professional ip. 


Tue JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR Book. Edited 
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+TuHe CuurcnH or Sovutn INDIA—aa 
EvatuaTion. Wilfred Scopes. 
egational Quarterly (London), 1951 
(Oet.), 328-35. 107. 

+ARTEIGENE AUFBAUWERTE DER AFRIKAN- 
ISCHEN Kuircue. Berthold Kromer, 
MR, 1951 (4), 256-79. 108. 





by Laton Holmgren, — b Floyd 
Shacklock. Kae eS im Teage 

Kyo Bun Kwan. 500. ine penisole 

N.Y.: Friendship Press. 1951. 98. 

The first post-war issue, and the fortieth 
in an annual series. Contents include 
valuable sur articles on the war and 
post-war fo 

PLAN OF CHURCH ed tn Nortu INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN. , E.. the 
Negotiating Baan for Church 
— in North India and Pakistan. 
38 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 

ety. Rer. 1951. 99. 
The plan now under discussion by the 
—-, Baptist and Methodist Churches 
nited Church of N. India. 

Junce KircHe 1™ Freren INDIEN. Martin 
Pé we Dri. Breklum: Chr. 
Jenser Verlag. 2.85. 1951. 00. 

2), ree of the Church in India by 
the Director of the Breklum Mission. 

oe a IN EEN GISTENDE WERELD. K. 

JUWER. HPP. PP. Amsterdam : 
at Ruys. 


1951. ror. 
hte ot Pp. oO mug 
Nacu ZEHN JAHREN. Theod. Miiller- 


Kriiger. 48 pp. Wu -Barmen : 
Verlag der ss i si Mission. 
DM. 1.20. 1951. ro2. 


ot Sere: Chueh end DMslens in 


+Dre Liturcre per JuNGEN KIRCHEN 
Georg F. 


Vicedom. EMZ, 1951 
(Sept. ), 129-41. 103. 


+THe Voice or THE CHinese CHuRcH. 
EWR, 1951 (Oct.), 100-4. 104. 


+THe SiTuaTION oF 4 CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


understanding. TT. > ote Christian Religions 
Review (Geneva), 1951 (ce ), 47-58. Religions of Primitive Peoples 
5 MytuHos unD Kutt BEI NATURVOLKERN: 

+Fipéuirt DE L’EGLISE DE Cuing.| Religionswisensschaftliche Betrachtungen. 

Tch Djen Tsuain. Eglise Vivante| Ad. a Jensen. 3 PP. Wiesbaden : 

(Louvain), 1951 (3), 298-309. bap-on Franz Steiner Verlag DM. 24.86. 
+Kyrxan ocn K Kina.| 1953-776. 

B. G. M. Sundkler. SMT, ae (3) See review, p. 90. 

137-45. 106, 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


DECLARATION AND Appress. With intro. 
duction by William Robinson. Thoma 


Campbell. iv+25 pp. Birmingham 
The Berean Press. 1s. 6d. 20 cents, 
1951. 109. 


A remarkable, early document on Christian 
unity, of Presbyterian provenance, which 
appeared in 1809. 
+ROME AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, 
René Pache. Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, 
Texas), 1951 (Jan.-Mar.), 53-67. 1170, 
tMovinc Towarp THE Super-CHURCH. 
René Pache. Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, 
Texas), (Apr.-June), 186-204. 
ri. 
+A Brsiicat Unity. René Pache. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1951 
(July-Sept.), 300-9. 172. 

TTHEOLOGIE DE LA PAROLE ET Oxcumétn- 


1951 





ISME. Charles Moeller. Irénikon 
(Chevetogne, Belgium), 1951 (3), 313- 
43- IZ3. 


+CuRIsTIAN UNiITY—a SovutH AFRICAN 
View. Being the Peter Ainslie Memorial 
Lecture given at Peggy ero on the 
y= August. Alan Paton. South 
7 Outlook (Lovedale, C.P.), 1951 
(Oct.), 148-52. II4. 
+CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES IN A UNITED 
Cuurcn. H. C. Lefever. Congrega- 
tional Quarterly (London), 1951 (Oct), 
336-41. IZ5. 


See also 6 (I.M.C. History). 


Xi. Christianity and the Nor 





See also 56 (Angolan Tribal Religion). 
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Religions of China 


Tue RELIGION OF CHINA. Confucianism 
and Taoism. Max Weber, translated 
edited by Hans H. Gerth. xi+ 308 

pp. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 

$4.50.\ 1951. 77. 

The interconnexions between the religion 
of the Chinese and the political and social 
structure of China. 


Conrucius AND. Curist: A Christian 


estimate of Confucius. Leo Sherley- 
Price. 248 pp. London: Dacre Press. 
ur 295t- rr8, 





appreciation of the positive doctrines 
of Son ucius in their humanist limitations, 
set against the Divine relationship of the 
Christian Faith. 


Religions of India 
Tue INFLUENCE OF HINDUISM ON INDIAN 


CurisTIANS. Rajappan D. Immanuel. 
251 pp. Jubbulpore, India: Leonard 
eological College. 1950. I79. 


See review, p. 93. 
PuiLosopHigs OF INDIA. Heinrich Zimmer 


edited by Joseph Campbell. xvii +687 
pp. N.Y. Pantheon ks. $6. 
1951 (Bollingen series XXVI). 120. 


Presents the Indian philosophies in an 
arrangement according to dominant themes 
and according to particular religions. 


Buddhism 


BupDDHISM : Its essence and development. 
Edward Conze, with a preface by Arthur 


Waley. 212 pp. Oxford: Bruno 
Cassirer. Distributors: Faber, Lon- 
don. 18s. 1951. 22. 
A review is in preparation. 
¢BUDDHA UND JESUS NACH’ IHREN 
TESTEN DARSTELLUNGEN IN DER 
Kunst. J. B. Aufhauser. MR, 1951 
(4), 279-95- 


r22, 


Islam 
+Tue PaRACLETE, ALMUNHAMANNA AND 
Aumap. A. Guthrie and E. F. F. 
Bishop. MW, 1951 (4), 251-6. 22a. 
THE MATERIAL OF TRADITION, II. James 
Robson. MW, 1951 (4), 257-70. 122b. 
+REcENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SHARI‘A Law, 


V. J. N. D. Anderson. MW, 1951 (4), 
271-88. 122c. 


Judaism 


Two Types or FairH. Martin Buber. 
Translated by Norman P. Goldhawk. 
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London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. 1951. 123. 
A ful hi tual misconcep- 
sins bomeen feos and Chatetees 
+tDie ROLLEN VON ‘EN FEsHA UND IHRE 
STELLUNG IN DER JODISCHEN RELIGIONS- 
GESCHICHTE. Georg Molin. 
(Zurich), 1951 (Sept.), 161-213. 124. 
tHERMANN COHEN ALS RELIGIOSER 
Denker. Hendrik van Oyen. 
(Ziirich), 1951 (Sept.), 214-29. 125. 
+Le Premier Evanciie Est-1L weap! vary 
Paul Démann. Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 
1951 (Sept.), 240-57. 25a. 


General 


a TRUTH AND THE RELATION 
Between Revicions. D. G. Moses.* 
169 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society for India. Rs. 4. 1950. 126. 
See review, p. 93. 

Das Herticge MAHL 1M GLAUBEN DER 
VG6iker. Fritz Bammel. 199 pp. 
Giitersloh : Bertelsmann Verlag. DM. 
19. 1950. 127. 

A review is in preparation. 

Het OFFERMAAL IN HET HEIDENDOM EN 
IN DE HEILice Scurirt (with a summary 
in English). Lambert Zielhuis. 193 
pp. Franeker: Wever. 1951. 128. 
A review is in preparation. 

SACRAMENTEN EN VOLKSGEBRUIKEN: Een 
orn van practische missi-aanpassing. 


r Th. Tangelder, m.s.c. 205 pp. 
Bussum: Paul Brand. N.V. 1950. 
129. 

A review is in preparation. 

SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING: and other 
essays on eastern thought. H. H. 
Rowley. viii+170 pp. iff: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press. 12s. 6d. 1951. 


130. 
A review is in preparation. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Revised and rewritten by a committee 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great owen and Ireland. Sixth edition. 
pleas a Routledge and 
Kegan 1951. I3I. 





A review is in emt caf 
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ABsTRACT OF LEGAL PRELIMINARIES TO 
MARRIAGE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND THE OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE 
British COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


AND IN THE Irish RePuBLic. General 
Register Office. 189 pp. London: 
H.M.S.O. 68. 1951. 132. 


™ apt IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE. 
M. Thomas and J. D. McCaughey. 

res pp. Geneva: W.S.C.F. On 
sale London: S.C.M. N.Y.: United 


Student Christian Council. $1. 1951. 
133. 
A review is in preparation. 
I was In Prison: (Mat. xxv. 36). The 


—. ap’ wears gg = the 
criminal enri e Jun Cae 
Pp. Issued by the Penal Reform 

South Africa, P.O. Box 1 85, ay en 


Obtainable from Van *s Book- 


store, Church Street, Pretoria. October 


1951. 134. 
Penal Reform Pamphlet, No. 6. 


A Soctauist’s FarrH. Norman Thomas. 











INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+THe Co-operaATIVE MOVEMENT AND THE 
WELFARE OF THE WORKER. Jean Orizet, 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1951 (July), 1-23. 136. 

Or One Bioop. (Widely comprehensive 
series of articles on race relations in 
U.S.A., England and Australia, and on 
aspects of student opinion on the sub- 
ject.) Student "a i pane aen 1951 (4), 
whole number. 136 


Xl. Hortatory and Practical 


Gop so Lovep THE WortD: A Life of 
Christ. Elizabeth Goudge. 286 pp, 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 10s, 
N.Y. : Coward, McCann. $3.50. 1951, 
137. 

See review, p. 109. 

PRAYERS AND SERVICES FOR CHRISTIAN 
FestivaLs. James M. Todd. viii+183 
pp. London : Oxford University Press, 

1951. 138. 
A book of worship for use in the Free 
Churches, based on the calendar of the 
Christian Year. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 





x+326 pp. N.Y.: Norton. $4. 1951. 
135. 
EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
— — apy Se Review 
= Foreign Affairs 
FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 
eo. ~Fapan Christi Review of ayes 
=Japan tian Sen ly 
MR = Mi. haft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 


= Muslim World 


aN Christian Cauncil Review 
ia 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 


PA = Pacific Affairs 
= Svensk Missionstidskrift 





When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers Fert, secure listed books published tn for 
America, to the Publications 


‘or those 


orth 
ew 156 Fifth ane New York City, and ~ those published in Great Britain. to tht 
Edinburgh House Press 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W 


rary renew 


] aa 
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International Missionary Council.—The enlarged meeting of the IMC, 
the preparation of which is now in train, is to take place, on the invitation 
of the Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat, at Willingen, Baden, Germany, 
July 5th to 18th next. 

The IMC’s North American Advisory Committee held its first meeting at 
the George Washington Hotel, New York, on October 29th, with Mrs ARTHUR 
L. SHERMAN, a Vice-Chairman of the IMC, in the chair. 

The Advisory Committee, which is being built up to a total of some fifty 
to sixty members, has Dr ANDREW H. Pue ps, of Pittsburgh, Pa., as General 
Chairman, Mr Norwoop L. Jonss, of Ridgewood, N.J., as Vice-Chairman 
and Mr Orrin R. Macrix, IMC Director of Promotion and Public Relations, 
New York, as Secretary. The Committee represents a very welcome body of 
interest and support for the IMC in its North American constituency. 

The Rev. Errx Nrexsen, IMC Secretary for Research, is to pay a three- 
months visit to the United States and Canada in the New Year. 

Mr Nielsen and Mr E. J. Bratz, IMC Secretary for Survey, took part 
in the Continental Missionary Conference at Freudenstadt, Germany, in 
October. 

The Rev. Dr Rasan B. Manixay, joint Secretary for East Asia of the 
IMC and the World Council of Churches, is making his headquarters for the 
time being in Singapore. He is to spend some weeks in consultations in 
Indonesia from edd Deenibes till February. 


Jakob Lundahl.—The Secretaries and affiliated Councils of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council have heard with deep regret of the death of 
Dr Jakos LunpDaRL, Secretary of the Svenska Missionsradet, on October 18th. 
Dr Lundahl, the son of a country minister, was born in 1875, in the province 
of Smoland, a region of Sweden known for its evangelical revivals in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century; and after a personal conversion at 
the age of seventeen, he became an eager student of religion and theology, 
took an active part in Chris a work and at bea “pt went out 
to Congo to work under the Swedish Missionary Society. He subsequently 
served at the Mission’s Stockholm headquarters. Under the broadening 
influence of a former Congo colleague, the Rev. W. Sjéholm (who became 
foreign secretary of the Society, attended the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh, 1910, and became the first secretary of the Svenska Missions- 
radet), Lundahl caught the vision of the wider conception of missionary 
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co-operation. He succeeded Sjsholm, both as foreign secretary of the 8.M§ 
and later as secretary of the Svenska Missionsradet, and” served in that 
oneey with devotion and enthusiasm until his death. His fellowshi 
in IMC gay Cy recalled with deep gratitude: at Atlantic City in 1 

at Rattvik, in his own country, in 1926, in Budapest and Warsaw in 192, 
at meetings on the Christian Approach to the Jews, and at the world meeting 
fn Jerusalem in 1928. 


Japan.—Dr Micn1o Kozakt, Moderator of the Kyodan, recently returned 
to Japan after an interesting visit to Europe, during which he conferred 
with many church leaders and spoke in German evangelical churches in 
some twenty cities. Dr Hipzenosu Kuwapa, President of the ga Union 
ee Seminary, is one of a number of Japanese leaders who are in 
the U.S.A. for study under mission-board sponsorship, as is KaTzumIcH 
Kawamura, Associate Secretary of the Youth Department of the National 
Christian Council. 

On the occasion of the signing of the peace treaty with Japan, a letter 
was sent to the NCC from Bishop Henry Knox SHeErrixt, President of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.8.A., expressing the 
concern of the churches of America for Japan at this crucial time, and a re 
was sent by the Rev. Axrra Episawa, General Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of Japan. 

The first Japan Christian Year Book in ten years has been issued. The 
— Christian Quarterly has been revived, and its first issue was of high 

uality. 

: Good word comes of progress in the production of Christian literature, 
The Rural Village, which brings Christian ideals to rural youth in an attractive 
format, is now being sold on the railway news-stands. A large number of 
significant religious es have been translated and issued in Japan or are 
in preparation, with the help of a committee of Japanese scholars representing 
various theological and denominational groups, while three volumes of a 
projected ten-volume set of original works have already been published under 
the title of The Christian Lectures. Some excellent religious books for children 
are also in preparation and well-planned and comprehensive curriculum 
material for religious education is being worked out by committées serving 
under the Japan Council of Christian Education. A Standard Bible Dictionary 
has been issued by the Protestant Publishers, and a new concordance is to 
be issued simultaneously with the revised translation of the New Testament 
soon to be published by the Japan Bible Society. 

At a September ‘ retreat ’, the NCC Commission for the Study of Strategic 
Policies of Evangelism, which has been at work for two years, met to heat 
reports on studies made in this field, to discuss ‘the problems involved and 
to plan ways of more effectively presenting the evangel to the people of Japan. 

Dr Cart Kremer, of Goiken College, Goshen, Indiana, has accepted 
—s as Dean of the College of Liberal Arts in the International 
Christian University now being organized in Japan. 


Okinawa.—Christians in the island leper colony have met with represents 
tives of the various missions and churches and expressed their desire to have 
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their own independent church, free of denominational ties. The Church of 
Christ in Okinawa has invited Dr Kagawa to come for an evangelistic cam- 
paign, and he has promised to go there after the peace treaty becomes effective 
(when travel restrictions on Japanese visitors will be modified). The church 
is also planning to send two more theological students to Japan in the spring. 
A representative of the Christian Childrens’ Fund has visited Okinawa, and 
plans are being made for the establishment of a Christian orphanage, for 
which local support from personnel in the occupation forces, as well as from 
abroad, is being sought. 


China.— With the increasing isolation of the Christian Church in China 
from the Christian movement elsewhere, sources of information about work 
in that land are diminishing. Certain publications connected with church 
agencies, notably T7’ien Feng (formerly the Christian Weekly), which is more 
and more becoming the mouthpiece of the Government’s policy towards the 
Church, are the main source of such information as is available. 

Increasing pressure has been exerted on the Church for complete support 
of the Government’s programme through petitions, confessions and accusations 
by church leaders, and mass meetings with skilful use of mass psychology in 
the familiar Communist pattern. The Christian ‘ Resist-America, Aid Korea ’ 
Committee, which has been formed on a national scale, seems to be increasingly 
the agency which exerts control over the churches. Much emphasis is laid 
upon the so-called ‘ Three Self-Movement ’, which has held as its slogan the 
traditional goals of most of the Protestant churches for a generation—‘ Self- 
support, self-government, self-propagation’. There is constant mention in 
the confessions of church leaders of the ‘ religion above politics’ attitude, 
which is one of the chief sins to be acknowledged. 

Increasing pressure is being exercised to bring Christian publications into 
conformity with Communist ideology. An examination of 753 books of three 
major Christian publishing agencies indicated that 437 of them were ‘ question- 
able’ from the point of view of the new order, and have presumably been 
withdrawn from circulation. Books written by missionaries have been 
mgr banned, and biographies of Christian leaders are referred to as 

ose of ‘ imperialistic capitalists, adventurers and evangelists’. Livingstone 
is referred to as ‘ the aggressor in Africa’, and accusations are made against 
pioneer missionaries as far back as Morrison. 

During the period of land reform, Christian activities in rural areas 
have been greatly restricted and many churches closed, some without 
par reopened. City churches have on the whole continued to function 

y. 


It is encouraging to note that the attack is not on Christian teaching or 
on the Church as such, but on its western affiliations and the alleged ‘ crimes’ 


of missionaries. Christianity is accepted as a part of the life of China and the 
Christian Church as an integral of Chinese society. There are constant 
reports of deep interest in the Christian faith and there is confidence on the 


part of those who have worked in China in the continued faithfulness of the 
great mass of Christians in that land to the basic verities of the faith, along 
with the strong feeling that the bonds of Christian fellowship still hold, in 
spite of the breaking of many outward ties. 
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The Philippine Islands.—The Reformed Church of America has transferred 
two missionary couples to the es pr from its Amoy mission in Chin 
and has under appointment two single missionaries (nurse and educator) and 
two couples specifically for work with the Chinese churches there. It is 
estimated that there are roughly 150,000 Chinese in the Philippines, about 
80,000 of them in Manila, the majority speaking the Amoy langu 
There are six Chinese churches in Manila, with a total of approxima’ 
three thousand members, and four schools maintained by the Chines 

The Home and Family Life Committee of the Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches is actively engaged in working towards its objective— 
‘the whole family for Christ’. It has a membership of twenty-eight men 
and women experienced in family work. During a half-year period th 
chairman visited twenty-seven churches of eight denominations in te 
provinces. In this same period a number of ‘ institutes’ and conferences 
were held. This department has a far-reaching influence in society, as i 
evidenced by the fact that through planning and prayer it was instrumental 
in persuading the President of the Philippines to proclaim the first week in 
December each year as ‘ Family Week ’. 


North America.—The movement for interdenominational co-operation ia 
missionary education in the United States and Canada will be fifty yean 
old in 1952. The Joint Commission on Missionary Education, NOCCUSA 
will celebrate the anniversary by raising a revolving publication fund od 
$100,000. Half the fund, it is hoped, will come from the supporting 
denominational boards and the other half from friends of the movement, 


individuals and _—. Indicative of the strength of the movement is the 


fact that Friendship the trade name of the JCME’s publication house, 
sold 25 per cent more missionary education materials in the first eight months 
of 1951 than in the corresponding period of 1950, the volume establishing 
an all-time record. 

From the Committee on Technical Co-operation of the Division of Foreign 
Missions comes word that those who are responsible for technical assistance 
programmes, both in the United States and in United Nations, have discovered 
the multitude of Point Four-type programmes carried on in the mission 
fields around the world. Dr Henry Bennett, Director of the Technical 
Co-operation Administration, after making first-hand field observations, i 
urging boards to do more in the way of programmes along the lines of Point 
Four. Dr Epwarp Dopp, Director of the Food and Agricultural Orin 
calls for closer co-operation on the part of mission groups with his United 
Nations Agency. 

It has long been an accepted policy of missionary work that missionaries 
should receive special training with regard to the religions of the people 
whom they go. To-day Communism is one of the most important of thee 
religions, and specialized training about it is urgently needed for a growing 
number of missionaries. The Division of Foreign Missions is therefor 
holding a Study Fellowship on the Christian Approach to Communism from 
February Ist-May 31st, 1952. Seventeen beasls have agreed to participate, 
with a total of forty-six people already proposed for attendance. Becaust 
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of the probability of a large attendance, the Study Fellowships are likely 
to be held in several cities as well as New York. 

In October Dr Frank LavuBacu received the Roosevelt Medal of Honour, 
in recognition of his distinguished service in the field of world literacy. The 
award was made at a dinner commemorating the 93rd anniversary of the 
birth of the late President TazoporE Rooskvett. Dr Laubach leaves early 
in January for his sixth consecutive world literacy tour. The literacy team, 
consisting of Dr Laubach and the artists Pamir and Ewine Gray, this year 
enters a new phase of literacy work. The programme will consist of thirteen 
weeks of intensified Christian literature work in two villages of India. 
Kasganj, North India, has been selected for literacy work in co-operation 
with the India Village Service; the project in Katpadi, South India, will 
be carried out in connexion with agricultural and medical missions. Augment- 
ing the work begun there last year, the literacy team will conduct a four- 
week literacy campaign in Lahore, Pakistan, after the conferences in India. 
The team has also accepted the invitation of the Rural and Industrial 
Development Authority of the Government of Malaya to set up literacy 
work in Kuala Lumpur. 

The Rev. Atrrep D. Moors, Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature, has returned from a three-month 
survey of Christian literature production needs in Egypt, Iran, Pakistan and 
India. In December he participated in the five-day Christian Literature 
conference for Asia, which met in Singapore. 

The Africa Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions,! NCCCUSA, 
is sponsoring a North American Assembly on African Affairs to be held on 
the campus of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, June 16th-25th, 1952. 
At Wittenberg efforts will be made to see Africa as it is to-day, through the 
eyes and words of Africans, Europeans and North Americans; and, in a 
spirit of mutual understanding between Africans and all others participating, 
to try to outline further Christian answers to the problems raised. The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. has loaned 
one of its missionaries in Cameroon, Mr James Cavin, to give full-time 
service in the Africa office in preparation for the Assembly. 

At the executive committee meeting of the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America in November, Dr Dorotruy A. Stevens, of the Board of 
Education and Publication of the American Baptist Convention, was elected 
chairman of the Committee on Literature and Literacy, succeeding Dr 
Frankiin D. Cocswetu. This is perhaps the most important committee of 
CCLA. It has recently launched an enterprise calling for a fund of $125,000, 
over a three-year period, to produce, publish and distribute a fully graded 
religious education curriculum for the Evangelical schools of Spanish-speaking 
Latin America. Professor GonzaALo Barz-Camarco is the literature secretary 
of CCLA, under whose leadership the work is carried on. 

During 1951 India as a whole has suffered from food shortage, with 
severe famine in some sections. The Rev. Russet. STEVENSON, secretary 
of the India committee of the Division of Foreign Missions,-and the Mission 
Boards represented on it have spent much time and effort in prevailing upon 
Congress to take early and favourable action on the bill authorizing shipment 
of food to India. Though action was delayed, its effect, when taken, was 
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to increase the food ration in India, and the moral effect upon internation 
relations was good. 

Dr M. H. ine, of the United Theological College, Bangalore, ani 
Dr M. H. Harprr, of Leonard Theological College, Jubbulpore, have bem 
commissioned by the Committee on Theological Education of the Nations 
Christian Council of India to present to the American missionary societies, 
united appeal for aid for theological education in India. It is hoped that this 
presentation, which began in October, will meet with cordial response. 

Lessons to be Learned from the Experiences of Christian Missions in Ching, 
a by Dr Harotp Matruews under the auspices of the Resear) 

ommittee, is being given wide circulation and it is earnestly commended t 
those with responsibility for work in Pakistan, India and Ceylon. Likewis 
The re of National Leadership in the Younger Churches, prepared 
by Rev. W. P. Mitts, sheds light on a task of great urgency in the countri 
under review. A document, prepared at the request of the Committee fo 
Southern Asia, entitled Responsibility in Christian Giving, relates largely t 
the problems of self-support. 


Great Britain.—The churches of Great Britain have taken an active part 
in the religious aspect of the Festival of Britain; and a notable event in 
the closing weeks was the organization at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
by the World’s Evangelical seas, of a very successful exhibition demon 
strating evangelical work at home and overseas. At the opening of th 
exhibition, by Sr Henry Ho.anp, a gracious message was read from 
H.M. Tae Queen. A feature of the exhibition was a panoramic a of 
Bibles and ancient manuscripts, centering in the Bible presented by th 
ArcuBisHop of CanTeRBuRY to H.M. Tue Kine at his Coronation in 1937, 

A closing service of worship in connexion with the ‘ Monday Night a 
Eight ’ gatherings at the Festival Church, was held on Monday, Septembe 
24th. e ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY and the Moprrator of the Fre 
Cuurcn Feprerat Councit took part, and a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr Norman Goopatt. 

An outstanding and inspiring event of the quarter has been the Burg 
Memorial Lecture, delivered by the Rev. Professor C. H. Dopp, in the Great 
Hall, Westminster School, on ‘ Christianity and the Reconciliation of Nations’, 

‘Fresh Fields to Conquer’ is the theme of the forthcoming conferene 
on rural life at home and overseas, in the series organized annually by the 
Institute of Rural Life, which is to take place at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, 
January Ist-4th, 1952. 


The Nicolas Berdyaev Society.—The Nicolas Berdyaev Society has 
been formed to perpetuate the memory of the great philosopher, to aid m 
disseminating his teaching and to facilitate the work of students of his 
thought. The administrative council of the Society includes, among others, 
Dr Jonn R. Morr; the Very Rev. W. R. Matruews, Dean of St Paul's, 
London ; Professor RemnHoLp NresunR ; Madame Romain Ro.tuanp, Paris; 
M. Jean Sarraie, Rector, University of Paris; Dr W. A. Visszr ’r Hoort, 
World Council of Churches, Geneva. Membership is open to any persdl 
interested in the Society’s aims. Further information will be gladly Farnishal 
upon request to DonaLp A. Lowniz, 29 rue St Didier, Paris, France. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


Revised Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rev. R. A. Hickin, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
.—Conseil missionnaire Protestant de Belgique. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, Avenue Cogels 46, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederacio Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Buenos Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 
Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, Bogyoke Market, Rangoon; and Thra 
Chit Maung, 319 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass, Colombo. 
China.—National Christian Council. 
Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
Denmark.— Dansk Missionsraad. 
Rev. C. Rendtorf, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Rev. Tuure Vapaavuori, Tahtitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Pi Ar Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missio Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. 8. H. Dixon, Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India and Pakistan.—Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 
Rev. R. W. Scott, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Mrs L. W. Bryce, Miss 
Ruth Ure, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Dr U. H. Van Beyma, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Akira Ebisawa; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Charles W. Iglehart, Christian Central 
Building, 2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Ho-Choon Yu, 12 First Street, Boo-Pyung Dong, Pusan. 
latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. Assoc. Sec., Miss Helen 
M. Eklund, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. 
Rev. John Fleming, 5 Mount Sophia, Singapore. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional Evangelico de Mexico. 
Rev. José O. Velasco, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Cairo, Egypt. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
New Zealand.—National Missio Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. Allan T. McNaughton, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. Rev. Volrath Bugge, Holbergs plass 1, Oslo, 
Pakistan, West.—Christian Council. 
Rev, A, Thakur Das, 8 Empress Road, Lahore, 
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ne Islands.—Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 

uan Nabo: (Exec. Sec.), Hugh Bousman (Assoo. Sec.), Union Se: 

Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Manila. 

Puerto Rico.—Association of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. Miguel Limardo, P.O. Box 426, Rio Piedras. 

River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argerx 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Dr Jorge F. Wenzel, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 

South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 

Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 

Sweden.—Svenska Missionsridet. 

Rev. Martin Lindén, Drottninggatan 55, Stockholm. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 

Switzerland.—* Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 

Rev. R. Kurtz, Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, Mission House, Basel 3. 

Thailand.—National Christian Council of Thailand. 

Horace W. Ryburn, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 

United States and Canada.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churd 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Miss Sue Weddell, Rev. Dr Emory Ross, Rev. Dr Rowlan 
Cross, Rev. Dr Fred Field Goodsell, Rev. A. Russell Stevenson, 156 Fifth A 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for informatie 
la.—Alianca Ev lica de Angola. Acting Secre : Rev. A. H. Kleb 
er TY 2 et “ — , gt 38 
An —Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

v. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
eke of Evangelical Churches. Rev. Raul Fernandez, Iglesia Presbite: 

n. 
Equatorial Africa.—Fédération Evangélique du Caméroun et de |’ Afrique Equatori 

James Cavin, Douala, Caméroun. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 

v. A. F. Matthew, P.O. Box 190, Addis Ababa. 

Gold Coast.—Christian Council. Rev. P. K. Dagadu, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 

Rev. W. J. Rumambi, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. ; 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Caenwood College, Cross Roads P.@ 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 

.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. F. 8. Hallanger, Librairie Luthérienne, Isoraka, Tananarive. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. J. A. Angus, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 

Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 

Rev. B. Foster, P.O. Box 3, Broken Hill 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, Church of Scotland 

Blantyre. 

Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 
Miss Ruth E. Northcott, Caixa 41, Inhambane. 
Sierra Leone.—Christian Council. Rev. John Foster, P.O. Box 64, Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Rey. H. H. Morley Wright, Kwenda Mission, P.O. Kwenda. 
—Christian Council. 
Ven. R. Banks, P.O. Box 123, Dodoma. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. A. N. Nackean, 129 Laventille Road, Port-of-Spain. 
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